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attention, is a perfect pen. 
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Composition Correcting Made Easy. 
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WANS) «when used for correcting compositions, 
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will be found strong and tough. 
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AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. CHICACO. 
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One Thousand Coples Sold in Advance of Publication. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 
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Dr. W. 7. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 
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THE CONCORD HYMN. 


By the rude bridge, that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard ’round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit that made those heroes dare 
To die and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


AN HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGE. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Supervisor Public Schools, Boston. 


The meeting of the American Institute of Instrue- 
tion in Portland next July will afford an exceptional 
opportunity to visit and explore the sites of early 
'rench exploration in the Northeast. 

If the route traversed should not awaken so much 
of patriotie fervor as the reminiscences of Washing- 
ton’s journeyings stirred in the pilgrims of 1894, it 
would be more picturesque in natural scenery and 
more fall of romance. 

Within the state of Maine itself are Castine, so long 
the western limit and defense of French Acadia, 
with its old Fort Pentagoit and its legend of “The 
Baron of St. Castine”; Mt. Desert, where Madame 
De Guercheville founded her ill-starred Jesuit mis- 
sion, rooted out by the infamous Argall, with the 
brave Gilbert De Thet dying by his gun; and that 
islet at the mouth of the St. Croix, where French 
colonization began in zeal and toil and suffering, 
where De Monts and La Motte and Champlain spent 
the wretched winter of 1605. 

Following De Monts across the boundary line, the 
pilgrims would naturally rendezvous at Annapolis, 
the old Port Royal, on that basin whose tranquil 
beauty is as grateful to the traveller now as it was to 
the storm-tossed explorers when Pontrincourt discov- 
ered it in 1604. The remains of the old fort are 
there, or were some years ago. The writer was so 
fortunate as to meet there a young English army offi- 
ver on furlough, who explained the construction of 
‘the works in detail, and later spent nearly all the 
ight in stories of his life in the Crimean War, where 
ie went with his father when twelve years old, and in 
South Africa, where, out on elephant hunts, he had 
‘allen in with Livingstone. Perhaps the spirit of the 
old French town inclined him unconsciously to some 
Certainly, the company of four in the 
‘ttle hostelry that summer night might have bor- 
rowed the title by which Champlain christened the 
‘ifteen who sat at Pontrincourt’s table, “I’Ordre de 
Bon-Temps.” 

Journeying up the Annapolis river to the divide, 
and then down the Cornwallis to the Basin of Minas, 
where to the northward Blomidon rises, the sentimental 


romancing, 


modernists in the party may like to tarry in the 
Evangeline land, but knowing that there is business 
to be done, all will push over to Shediac, and thence 
across to Cape Breton and to old Louisburg, the 150th 
anniversary of whose capture by colonial forces the 
descendants of the captors will commemorate on 
the spot on this Seventeenth of June. 

Returning to Shediac, the party would take steamer 
for the St. Lawrence, and, following Cartier on his 
first voyage, would stop first at Tadousac, long the 
centre of Canadian fur trade, having now the oldest 
church edifice in Canada, but repelling with the gloom 
which characterizes the whole Saguenay region. 

Continuing up the St. Lawrence, the tourists would 
while away the time by reading Parkman’s “ Pioneers 
of France in the New World,” and by contrasting the 
well-tilled farms and snug villages, with their stone 
churches, the fashionable summer dwellers at Murray 
Bay, and the screaming locomotive at Rivitre du 
Loup, with the silence of the primeval wilderness 
through which the little barks of Cartier and Cham- 
plain ploughed their way in those eventful years 1604 
and 1608. 

At last the Island of Orleans and Point Levi and 
the Heights of Quebee! Here history crowds upon 
itself, and the whole panorama of France in America is 
unrolled from the day when the axemen of Champlain 
felled the first trees for the first wooden walls to that 
other day when Wolfe verified the prophetic words of 
his favorite poet, “The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave.” 

Having lingered long at Quebec, the voyage would 
be continued to the island where Cartier had found 
the Indian town of Hochelaga, where Champlain had 
essayed a settlement, calling it Place Royale, where, 
in 1642, had been founded the mission colony of Ville- 
marie. Rich is this spot, too, in history and legend, 
especially rich in record of womanly devotion and 
sacrifice. 

From this point the paths of French exploration 
diverge in all directions. Perhaps it will be enough 
for this summer to follow Champlain’s early route up 
the Richelieu to the lake which bears his name, as far 
as Crown Point and Ticonderoga, where the streams 
of French and English history in America meet and 
intermingle. 

We might leave for another summer the paths of 
the Jesuit missionaries, of La Salle and Marquette, 
the historic posts of Niagara and Detroit, and the 
voyage down the Mississippi, where we should feel 
again the impulses of the Evangeline myth. No 
more charming scenery, no more romantic associations 
ean be found in America than crowd these paths. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE 
GRAMMAR. 


BY MARY H. LEONARD. 


THE OF FORMAL 


The effect of an important educational treatise, such 
as Dr. Harris’ report on “The Correlation of Primary 
Studies,” is twofold. It gives the impulse which 
will modify the courses of study laid down for the 
schools, and will be the largest factor in determining 
the evolution of these courses during the next few 
years. But this is the work of time, and of complex 
agencies. 

A more immediate effect is produced through the 
teachers themselves, by changing their estimates of 
the relative importance of the details of the work laid 
out for them, and leading them, within the flexibili- 
ties of the prescribed course, to revise their plans as 
to the points which shall receive emphatic attention. 

It looks as though one of the earliest apparent re- 
sults of the meeting at Cleveland will be to increase 
the attention given by teachers to their classes in 


technical grammar. 


Grammar has held an inferior position in school 
work for the last few years. Many school organizers 
have made spasmodic attempts to omit it from the 
course of study, or to subordinate it to other forms of 
language work. It is true, that in such cases it was 
soon reinstated ;. yet the chief interest of the school- 
room has, as a rule, centred around other lines of 
work. 

Nor is this strange. Grammar is a harder subject 
to teach than many others. Its definitions are hard 
to frame. It does not enchain the spontaneous inter- 
est of the child, as the nature studies do. ‘Teachers 
have lost faith in it, from perceiving how little power 
there is in the subject to secure directly the ends 
formerly sought by its means, viz., correct habits of 
speech and a good style in composition. 

But there are many teachers who will welcome into 
the arena of present educational thinking the influ- 
ence of Dr. Harris’ trenchant and conclusive words : — 

“Only familiarity with fine English works will in- 
sure one a good and correct style. But grammar is 
the science of language, and as the first of the seven 
liberal arts, it has long held sway in school as the dis- 
ciplinary study par excellence. A survey of its eduea- 
tional value, subjective and objective, usually pro- 
duces the conviction that it is to retain the first place 
in the future. Its chief objective advantage is, that 
it shows the structure of language and the logical 
forins of subject, predicate, and modifier, thus reveal- 
ing the essential nature of thought itself, the most 
important of all objects, because it is self-object. On 
the subjective or psychological side, grammar demon- 
strates its title to the first place by its use as a dis- 
cipline in subtle analysis, in logical division and classi- 
fication, in the art of questioning, and in the mental 
accomplishment of making exact definitions. 

“ No formal labor on a great objective field is ever 
wholly lost; . . . but it is easy for any special formal 
discipline, when continued too long, to paralyze growth 
at that stage. Grammar, rich as it is in its contents, 
is only a formal discipline as respects the scientific, 
historic, or literary contents of language, and is indif- 
ferent to them. <A training for four or five years in 
parsing and grammatical analysis practiced on literary 
works of art (Milton, Shakespeare, Tennyson, Scott) 
isa training of the pupil into habits of indifference 
toward and neglect of the genius displayed in the liter- 
ary work of art... . Your committee is unanimous 
in the conviction that formal grammar should not be 
allowed to usurp the place of a study of the literary 
work of art in accordance with literary method.” 

The fact that there are many things in language 
work which grammar cannot do has been no good 
reason for slighting its importance, or forgetting that 
some most necessary parts of school training can only 
be given by the medium of grammar. 

The study of syntax is the one main entrance that 
elementary school work gives into the domain of 
logic. In trying to weigh the relations of words and 
phrases, the child is brought face to face with the 
relations of the elements of his own thought. This 
may be greatly aided by the study of an inflected lan- 
guage in addition to his native English tongue. Yet 
there is a discipline in estimating these relationships 
without the aid of inflected forms, which English 
grammar alone can give. 

In attempting to do this work, the common pitfall 
into which teachers have fallen is a disputatious in- 
sistence on a final and unanimous verdict. The 
tedious disputes, which we have all wearied of, as to 
whether a word is adjective or adverbial in its char- 
acter, were due to the non-recognition of the fact that 
in an uninflected language it is possible, within cer- 
tain limits, for a word to bear mixed logical relations. 
The effort in judging should, then, be simply as to 
the relative importance of the different relations, 
which will vary somewhat, according as the stress of 
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the thought is placed upon one word or another in 
the sentence. Let the teacher never forget that the 
disciplinary and educational value chiefly in 
the effort to judge of these relationships, and not in 
the particular conclusion that is reached. 

We look for a new impulse in the teaching of gram- 
mar, that will do as effectual work as was done by the 
old-time grammarians, without crowding out the 
broadening work of other linguistic studies. 
ers who were trained in the parsing of * Paradise 
Lost’ in the district school of a quarter-century ago 
can surely find a way to give the children of to-day as 


lies 


Teach- 


good a grammatical training without in any degree 
deadening their susceptibilities to the influence of 
Milton’s poetic art. 


DAME NATURE'S SPRING OPENING. 


BY ELIZABETH V. BROWN. 
Washington (D. C.) Normal School. 


A memorable field day with John Burroughs, the 
veteran and poetic chronicler of nature’s varying 
moods, revealed fields white for the harvest of the 
educational sickle, and prompted a few suggestions to 
teachers ready for rounding out the cycle of * arrested 
development” of the fall and winter. 

Even in the earliest days, housebound teachers and 
pupils may rejoice in the secret preparations for spring 
that have been going on during the cold and dreary 
winter. 

Get out of doors as soon as possible, and while wait- 
ing for woods and meadows to lose their dampness, do 
what work your city affords. Within 
where life quiekens sooner than in the more exposed 


its borders. 


country, 
‘+ We may hear life murmur and see it glisten,” 
and 


’ 


‘The flush of life may well be seen.’ 
Lift up your head wherever you are! Buds are 
swelling and bursting on every branch. © Leaf-buds, 
Hower-buds; long ones, short ones; red, green, yellow, 
and brown; sealy buds, woolly buds, naked buds ; 
buds of every description, from the long, slender, 
pointed spires of the North Carolina poplar, the 
beech, and elm, to the short, compact ones of the 
horse chestnut, the red buckeye, and lilac, and to the 
black. lance-headed ashes and clustering box elders. 

Graceful catkins of alder, willow, and birch droop 
over running streams, while the maples fairly glow in 
their gold and crimson splendor of bloom, to say 
nothing of the promises of pink and white peeping 
from the dark, sealy buds in the orchard. 

Look again! Besides the buds and a few withered 
retainers of last year’s glory, see the cradles of the 
inseet world. The ubiquitous basket, bag, or web- 
worm, as he is variously called, snugly ensconced in 
his cocoon, swings from the leafless branches of the 
maple, basswood, and poplar. The rolled-ap leaves 
of the ailanthus reveal, on closer inspection, the cere- 
ments of the beautiful ecropia, often ravished for silk. 
Secure some of these now, and place them, with the 
cocoons spun in the schoolroom last fall, on a veil or 
thin cloth over a dish of water in the warmest corner 
of the room, and watch for the début of moth and 
buttertly. 

Active housekeeping is already under headway in 
oak and bramble galls. Abnormal swellings on golden- 
rod, blackberry, and other stems will repay investiga- 
tion. Strip, as you pass, the bark from some old 
trees or logs, and find the woolly nests, tiny eggs, and 
carefully hidden insect stores. 

Do not neglect, while looking upward, to secure 
some of the o// nests lodged in the forks or swaying 
trom budding branches. They will be useful later 
on, when bird architecture is under discussion and 
observation. 

Look a little lower! Continue observations along 
the same lines. Buds, thorns, tendrils, and runners 
are developing on bushes, shrubs, and vines. The 
leathery leaves of the hepatica and arbutus, the soft, 
hairy stems of saxifrage and fern fronds, and the 
fresh, green shoots of violet, bloodroot, and spring 
beauty show themselves sparingly here and there. 
Will the blossoms be long in following ? 


More insect domiciles may be found along old 
fences, fallen trees, and logs. The mantis, mudwasp, 
and many other tiny creatures build close to mother 
varth. Turn over stones and turn up dried leaves to 
find spiders. crickets, and beetles awaking from their 
long sleep. 

Do not think of leaving the pond or crossing that 
stream without getting some of that jelly-like sub- 
stance floating on the surfaee of the water, and 
thickly bestrewn with simall, black, seed-like eggs. 
Take some of it to the schoolroom, place in a glass 
jar, and watch the evolution from egg to tadpole, from 
tadpole to frog. 

And the birds! The fascination of spying the tirst 
wanderer, or catching the first note of bluevird or 
robin. 

These are merely a few signboards, pointing the 
way to Dame Nature’s domain for the earliest comers. 
Perhaps they may indicate lines of work whieh each 
teacher may begin in his own neighborhood «ft once, 
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without waiting until life has advanced so far that 
nature’s very prodigality becomes bewildering and 


confusing. 


RETENTION AND MEMORY. 


BY ARTHUR O. NORTON, 


EXERCISES IN PHYSICS AND GERMAN. 
| The professional work in the department of education of 
Harvard University is much stronger this year than ever before. 
Professor Paul H. Hanus has shown high directive skill and 
The Journat last 
year presented its readers with the substance of several of the 


organizing power, as well as inspiring zeal. 


papers prepared by the students, and this year it will publish 
some of the ‘+ Notes’? of the students in their regular work. 
These ** Notes” of Mr. Norton will explain themselves to those 
who appreciate the way in which such work is done in the mod- 
ern university. This can hardly be said to be for the general 
reader, but for those who are interested in student work. The 
assignment was ‘‘ Methods of Improving the Powers of Reten- 
The 


two selected by the editor are good samples of the other exer- 


tion and Memory” by means of various class exercises. 


cises in history, geography, ete.— Epiror. } 

(4) Evercises physics. —Study of capillary ae- 
tion. 
capillary action—the movement of kerosene up a 


I begin by pointing out familiar instances of 


lampwick, the wetting of a towel having one end 
hanging in water, the absorption of drops of water by 
placing a lump of sugar or salt over them, the rise of 
water and other liquids along the sides of the con- 
taining vessels, and lastly, in small tubes. 

We wish to study, now, some of the conditions 
affecting the height to which liquids are carried in 
glass tubes by capillary action. 

(1.) Observe the general effect of diameter of the 
Place several tubes of different diameters side 
by side in the same vessel of water. How does the 
diameter of the tube in which the rise is greatest com- 
pare with that in which the rise is least? Try in 
other liquids. Does the statement hold true in each 


tube. 


sase? Make a general statement of the relation be. 
tween the diameter of the tube and the height to 
which the liquid rises by capillary action. 

(2.) With a tube of given diameter, observe the 
effect of the density of the liquid used. Try a tube 
Measure roughly the height to which the 
water rises. Repeat with other liquids, as kerosene, 
alcohol, ether, salt solution, or copper sulphate soly- 
tion. From the results of your observations, make, jf 
possible, a general statement of the relation betwee, 
the density of the liquid used and the height to whic, 
it rises in the tube. 

(3.) With a given liquid and a tube of given diam. 
eter, find the effect produced by varying the tem. 
perature of the liquid, and make a statement. jy 
general terms, as in the other cases. 

Each student is provided with the necessary ajya- 
ratus, and full directions for work are either dictate 
or furnished on a printed sheet, preferably the latter. 
He makes his own observations, and records thei at 
once, consulting with the instructor, if difficulties not 
mentioned at the beginning of the exercise give him 
trouble. After the experiment, a discussion of results 
takes place, in which errors made by any individual 


in water. 


may be corrected by the results others have obtained. 
In case the student gets no decided results, he is re- 
quired to repeat the experiment more carefully, being 
more certain to secure just the right conditions. 

Provision for apprehension : — 

(1.) What the students already know on the sub- 
ject has been freshly recalled to consciousness — their 
upperceiving concepts are at hand. 

(2.) They have not been burdened and confused |) 
details, which for this purpose are unimportant; +. /., 
the variation for different kinds of glass, for slight 
impurities in the liquid; explanations of all the phe- 
nomena observed. The more important facts have 
been selected. 

(3.) The facts to be observed are classified as (v) 
effects of diameter ; (+) effects of variations in density; 
(«) effects of variations in temperature. 

(4.) The observations of these particular cases ave 
made to lead into the statement of general laws. 

(5.) The need of performing the experiment slowly 
allows sufficient time for getting the ideas clearly in 
mind, 

(6.) It cultivates observation, inquiry, comparison, 
and steady perseverance. 

Provision for retention :— 

(1.) The facts are presented directly to the senses 
of each student; the phenomena are not described, 
neither are they demonstrated from the lecture table, 
as few students could see clearly what takes in an ex- 
periment of this kind. 

(2.) The laboratory is quiet, well ventilated, and 
well lighted. Each student makes the observations 
for himself and sees that his experiment is made 
under the proper conditions. Thus his attention is 
secured, 

(3.) The recording of results and the discussion 0! 
them afterward furoishes the necessary repetition. 

(4.) The student is pleased because he discovers )) 
his own observations faets new to him, thus he has « 
favorable emotional state. 

Provision Sor reproduction :— 

(1.) The phenomena presented have immediate suc- 
cession in time. 

(2.) They are related by direct. similarity —al! 
concern capillary action. 

(3.) They are also related by contrast, as in the 
variations of action for varying diameter of tubes. 
density and temperature of liquids, 

(4.) Cause and effect are traceable throughout the 
variations. 

Evercise in German.  Declension of nouns. 

(1.) Note contrast between German and Englis!) 
nouns in the matter of inflection. 

(2.) Refer to paradigms in the text-book illustrat- 
ing each declension, and note how the genitive singu- 
lar is formed, excluding paradigms of feminine nouns. 
According to the mode of forming this case, nouns are 
classed as of the first or the second declension. De- 
rive rule. 

(3.) Refer to all paradigms of nouns in the first de 
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clension, and note variations in forming the nomina- 
tive plural. According to these variations, nouns of 
the first declension are divided into three classes. 
Derive rule. 

(4.) Note formation of nominative plural in the 
second declension, 

(5.) Observe that all femininenouns are in declin- 
able in the singular, by examining paradigms. 

(6.) Learn the paradigms given in the text-book, 
applying the rules derived above. 

(7.) Examine a number of nouns of which the sig- 
iiticant cases are given, and determine their declen- 
sion and elass by applying rules. Make this latter 
exercise as rapid as possible. 

The first five divisions of the above exercise are in 
the nature of a preparation for (6) and (7). The 
latter require some study out of class hours, hence 
this exercise properly covers two separate recitations. 

In preparation for apprehension (1) the preceding 
experience of the pupils has been recalled by way 
of contrast; (2) exceptions to general rules have been 
avoided; (8) the most obvious and reasonable facts 
lave been selected for their study; (4) these facts 
have been presented in a systematic order; (5) they 
lead up to general rules; (6) they involve the applica- 
tion of rules so derived to other cases; (7) they in- 
volve observation, inquiry, comparison, ete. 

Provision for retention and 
general the same as those of the preceding exercise. 


assoclation are in 


CUBA, 
BY MACLEOD, 

The insurrection in Cuba is such a prominent topic 
in every newspaper that it is desirable for us not 


only to read all present items in regard to that beau- 


tiful island, one of our nearest neighbors, but also to 
acquaint ourselves with some of its former history. 
Columbus discovered Cuba during his first voyage, in 


touch of the match to become an open flame — seems 
to be the chronic condition of the Cubans. The first 
outbreak of importance occurred in 1868, and was not 
quelled until 1878. Since that time there have been 
numerous and frequent small insurrections, the cause 
in most cases being the excessive taxation and the 
autocratic manner in which the Spanish government 
treated the Autonomist or Home Rule Party in Cuba. 
So strong was the influence of this party that they 
forced the Spanish government through its Cortes to 
emancipate the negro. It also urged and succeeded 
in persuading the government to adopt a reciprocity 
treaty between the United States and Cuba. All 
this was accomplished, not by force of arms, but by 
the eloquence of the Cuban representatives in the 
Spanish Cortes. 

The government of Cuba at present is representa- 
tive to a limited extent. It is administered, under 
the direction of the minister of colonies in Madrid, by 
a governor-general. The latter has almost unlimited 
power. Subject to him, a civil governor rules each 
of the six provinces. 
thirty deputies, two senators from each province, 
besides one chosen by the university of Havana and 
one representing the Royal Society of Friends of the 


The colony sends to the Cortes 


Country. 

The prime cause of the present trouble is the at- 
tempt of the Cuban Home Rule Party to induce Spain 
to go one step further and allow them the 
degree of self-government that Canada and Australia 
have obtained from Great Britain. A great deal of 
the agitation is, of course, carried on by Cuban exiles 


sale 


and former leaders in revolutionary outbreaks, nota- 
bly José Marti, the chief of the revolutionary party 
in the United States. There are five thousand Cuban 
clubs in the United States. 
wealthy and influential class, and in times of insur- 


These clubs represent a 


rection they become a formidable menace to the Span- 
ish government. It is on this outside help that the 
Cubans have always relied for the success of their 


1492, and the colonization of the island began in cause. The present outbreak threatens to be more 
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American vessel “ Allianca’’ was fired upon by a Spanish man-of-war. 


O11. Although, early in the present century, all the 
continental portions of Spanish America obtained 
‘heir independence, Cuba remairied faithful to the 
nother country. By so doing, it profited to a great 
“Xtent, becoming a refuge for wealthy Spaniards 
toreed to leave the mainland, who enriched the island 
with their capital and enterprise. The loyalty of 
Cuba, however, was, and has always been, of a very 
“ncertain character. A constant state of political un- 
‘est —as of a smouldering fire, only waiting one 


serious than that of 1868 or 1884. The insurrection- 
ists have more funds at their command, are better 
organized, and are under the leadership of skillful and 
experienced men. Spain has shown that she recog- 
nizes the danger that assails her by the steps she has 
taken to quell the trouble. A cable from Madrid, 
dated March 27, announced that Spain had 
arrangements to send her most noted soldier, General 
Martinez Campos, to take charge of the Spanish troops 
in Cuba, and would_entrust to him two million dollars 


made 


to be expended in the cause. Spanish men-of-war 
are patroling the coast to prevent the landing of pro- 
visions and arms for the rebels. It is estimated that 
there are twenty thousand insurrectionists under 
arms, and private advices from Cuba received in 
Florida on April 1 state that an attempt to raid 
Manzanilla and Santiago will be shortly made. News 
has also arrived of minor fights in Santa Clara on 
March 26 and 28, in which the Spanish troops were 
defeated. 

Naturally, the question has arisen, ‘How will 
America be affected by war between Cuba and 
Spain?” The United States, as well as a number of 
other nations, has long had a covetous eye on Cuba. 

“Should Cuba fail in securing her independence,” 
says a Cuban correspondent, it is highly probable 
that the United States will desire to purchase the 
island.” The same authority states that should 
the rebels be victorious, Cuba will be anxious to be 
annexed to the United States. At this stage of the 
proceedings the question is problematical. 

Surely, nature has dealt kindly with this little spot 
of earth. Beautifully located, fanned by the balmy 
winds of the gulf stream, rich in agricultural pro- 
duets, this island is fitly described as the pearl or 
queen of the Antilles. The most improvident luxury 
and the most abject poverty are close neighbors in 
this country. Wealthy estates give their owners no 
sense of ease or the pleasure that should be the re- 
sult of such ownership, for a grinding government, in 
which they have no voice, greedily absorbs their rev- 
enues. On the other hand, there is but little incen- 
tive for the poorer classes to work. Existence is easy, 
and poverty and laziness are a natural consequence. 
The traveler in Cuba soon realizes that he is ina 
land of the tropics. No foreign vessel is allowed to 
anchor near the coast and passengers are taken to 
shore in small boats. These gondola-shaped boats, 
the dusky rowers, the dark faces at the piers, and the 
gay attire would lead one to imagine himself much 
farther from America than is really the case. Havana 
may be called the centre and life of Cuba. It is its 
capital, its metropolis, its great commercial seat and 
political headquarters. The streets are so narrow 
that two vehicles can barely pass each other,— indeed, 
in some streets this is impossible, and the convey- 
ances are allowed to go through in one direction only. 
A narrow stone ledge on each side serves as a walk 
for pedestrians. The newer parts of the city present 
a great improvement in this respect, the Prado, in par- 
ticular, being a handsome, wide street, bordered by 
pretentious plazas and fine buildings. One of the 
plazas is termed Central Park, and it is here that 
the leaders of Havana society may be seen promenad- 
ing and listening to the music. An American will at 
once notice the almost entire absence of the feminine 
sex in the active part of the city. They are seen in 
the plazas, at the theatres, and going to the cathedrals, 
but rarely in the business section. The men are 
much given to hanging around hotel corridors, smok- 
ing, drinking wine, and gossiping. Politics are not 
much discussed. They are not a safe subject, for 
spies are plentiful and Spanish troups are en evidence 
in all quarters. It is the country portions of the 
island that produce the wealth. The chief products 
are tobacco and sugar. The former is considered the 
finest species of the plant to be found in the world, 
The sugar is even more productive of wealth, thou- 
sands of acres being devoted to the cultivation of the 
sugar cane. It will be readily understood that the 
burning of the San Manuel sugar plantation on March 
23, by the rebels, was a heavy blow. A recent visitor 
to Cuba expresses much sympathy with the small 
planter, who ekes out a miserable existence, lives in 
a one-roomed hut, more properly described as a hovel, 
and has scanty, coarse food and insufficient clothing, 
most of the earnings of his little farm being required 
to pay taxes. The laborer who has nothing, and 
never will have anything, and, in fact, prefers not to 
have anything, is happy in comparison. Even so 
rapacious a government as that of Spain cannot col- 
lect taxes from a man who has nothing. Except 
upon the wealthiest estates, the ploughs and other 
farming tools are of the most antiquated style. The 
commerce of Cuba is almost wholly with the United 
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States, and should we refuse to purchase their pro- 
ductions, ruin would stare them in the face. Coffee, 
molasses, oranges, yarns, tropical fruits, and maize 
are produced in Cuba, and in the uncultivated regions 
large herds of cattle are raised. About four per cent. 
of the land is covered with forests, furnishing valua- 
ble woods. In the rural districts, groves of the royal 
palm tree are plentiful, presenting a magnificent and 
imposing spectacle. A real country village in the 
interior of the island is a curious sight. The habita- 
tions are merely small huts covered with the bark of 
these royal palms, placed very close together. As 
they are built in the midst of a thick grove of plain- 
tains, they are protected from the rays of the tropical 
sun, and the village is always cool and shady. It is 
a most peaceful scene, and but for the occasional 
passing of a farm wagon, night be taken for a sleep- 
ing village. The inhabitants apparently do nothing 
but exist, and may be seen lolling lazily about at all 
hours of the day. The frivolities and vanities of the 
outer world have not entered here, and Dame Fashion 
has not yet asserted her power. The attire is of the 
simplest description, a loose robe for the women, a 
hat and a pair of thin trousers for the men. No am- 
bitious or worldly strife enter this charmed region, 
and the villagers, never having known a better state, 
are quite content. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


BOOK- 


PRACTICAL TEACHING OF 
KEEPING.— (IL) 


BY HUGH HORTON. 


THE 


Many business firms enter all cash transactions in 
a separate book, termed the cash book, while firms 
doing a strictly cash trade dispense with the day 
book and journal altogether. If the text-book fur- 
nishes no lesson of cash transactions only, it will be 
advisable for the teacher to provide such a lesson, 
requiring the work in both cash book and ledger to 
be done on paper ruled and prepared by the pupils. 
All cash receipts are entered on the debit side, and 
the cash expenditures are entered on the credit. side. 
With the cash book no account is kept in the ledger. 
Each account, when posting from the cash book, is 
entered in the ledger but once, and it always needs 
the cash book balance to complete the balance of 
the ledger. These are points that frequently confuse 
the students. Every account on the debit side of the 
cash book will be posted to the credit side of the 
ledger, and the credit side of the cash book to the 
debit side of the ledger. ‘This can be made perfectly 
clear to.the pupils in a very simple way. Require 
some one of the class to journalize two or three cash 
transactions on the board, and then make ledger entry 
for the opposite item from the cash item, and they 
will readily see that this is exactly what he has been 
doing from the cash book. After the lesson on cash 
transactions on/y has been entered in both cash book 
and ledger (that is, the paper prepared by the pupils), 
have trial balance taken to illustrate how the cash 
book balance is needed to complete the trial balance, 
the same as the cash account, if kept in the ledger, 
would be necessary to make the balance complete. 

The bank account is generally kept in the cash 
book ; but, beyond keeping the account in the regular 
books, there is much relating to banking business that 
should be taught the pupil. ‘The teacher has here 
the opportunity of making a very interesting and use- 
ful lesson. It is almost invariably the case that the 
material for this lesson can be obtained from the near- 
est banking house. A tablet of deposit slips, a small 
bank account book, and a check book will be all that 
is needed. By tearing the bank account book and the 
check book into as many parts as there are pupils in 
the class, and then pinning the leaves of the several 
parts together, a book may be obtained for each 
student. ‘The teacher’s desk may represent the bank. 
Distribute the check books and the bank account 
books, together with a few deposit slips each, among 
the members of the class. Now direct each one to 
makes deposit in the bank, filling out a deposit slip 
with the amount{which he wishes placed to his credit. 


Instruct them to place the amount of deposit on the 
check book stub, at the head of the column for dollars 
and cents, between the stub and check. After all 
have done this, ask them to fill out two or three 
checks, explain how they shall keep the account on 
the check book, and then have them present the checks 
at the bank. Impress upon them the importance of 
filling out the stubs. At the next recitation the 
teacher will have each one of the little account books 
“ written up,” and can return them with the checks, 
the latter being corrected wherever necessary. But 
before returning, call off the balance on each book, 
and see if this tallies with the balance on the check 
book which the pupil holds. 

Any hints which the teacher may need in this work 
will usually be cheerfully given by some business man 
near the school. ‘here is no shame in asking infor- 
mation, for a teacher cannot know everything, and 
surely it would be very strange for one who had never 
been in active business life not to be able to learn 
something in this line from one who had. 


A PATTERN FLOWER.* 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


From cool, rich woods, where its roots can gather 
abundant food out of the black leaf mould, let us 
bring the large white trillium, Z'rillium grandiflorwn, 
the noblest representative of a lovely genus. It isa 
very simple plant, but its simplicity is its charm. It 
says with perfect plainness what it attempts to say, 
It may be described in few words. 

A single, strong stem rising from a much shortened 


Fia 1 Trillium grandiflorum, the plant above und, somewhat 
reduced; p. petal; s, sepa. 


and thickened rootstock, which in the specimen be- 
fore us resembles a potato in miniature, the stem 
naked except fora whorl of three broad, net-veined 
leaves at its summit, above which on a pedicel per- 
haps an inch long is the large, handsome white flower. 
The flower has three long, lanceolate sepals whose 
tapering points (Fig. 1, s) form the triangular green 
setting for the three broad, snowy petals (Fig. 1, p) 
with recurving tips and narrowing base, and six 
stamens with anthers much longer than the filaments 
standing in a close circle around the white, six-angled 
ovary crowned by three slender, sessile stigmas. 


“This study of the trilllum as “a pattern flower” was made before 
a it is taken as the type in Spalding’s excellent “' Introduc- 


The short rootstock or rhizome shows on its upper 
surface prominent raised scars that tell where eac), 
year’s stem has fallen off, while the many delicate 
lines encircling it are the scars of the brown sealey 
that sheathed the stems. If we break off the stem of 
this season we shall see nestling at its base the 
pointed white bud for next year in its own little 
sheath. From this short rhizome a few strong whip. 
cord roots are sent down into the soil. 

The trillium tells us that the parts of the flower are 
in alternate circles, and tells it so plainly that “he 
who runs may read” it in sepals, petals, stamens, and 
pistil. The stamens emphasize this fact by their two 
circles of three each, the shorter ones alternating with 
the sepals and thus showing themselves to be the 
inner circle. 

As if to teach us that a flower is not only a modi- 
fied branch but in this case a continuation on the 
same plan of the single branch of the plant, the leaves 
also alternate with the sepals and are in a whorl of 
three. With what definiteness our trillium lays 
down the law that every symmetrical, well rounde 
flower should have the same number of parts in eacl, 
circle, and records its conviction that such uniform 
development of every part is greatly to be preferred 
to the specialization that brings one part to perfection 
at the expense of another. 

Passing inward to the anthers we are shown plainly 
the way in which they discharge their pollen. Fixed 
to the inner side of the filament and facing the pistil, 
a broad connective or extension of the filament sepa- 
rating the two cells, they open down the side along 

the whole edge (Fig. 2). Each cell ap- 

-----@ pears as if it had been slit down the mid. 

dle and its sides turned completely back 
to disclose every grain of pollen, in this 
wholesale fashion actually turning it all 
out of doors. 

Let us take the ovary and make a cross 
There is no doubt 


et T. grandi- section of it (Fig. 3). 
from the back; as to the structure of this either, though 


a, anther cell. .. . ‘ 
it is the one instance in which the tlower 
has deviated from its fixed purpose of 


keeping every part independent and we 
distinct from every other part. But if / 
it has wavered it does not seek to dis- ? 


guise the fact. It will always tell the , 412.3, Magn 


truth. A six-pointed star in shape and 
containing three placentz it evidently Placenta; o, ovule. 
consists of three carpels or pistil leaves, in which the 
placente (Fig. 3, pl) have grown so far toward the 
centre of the ovary that in some flowers they almost 
meet in the axis. In Gray’s “Structural Botany,” 
p. 178, is a diagram of an allied species, Trillium 
erectum, in which the placente are completely united 
in the axis, and it is possible that they may be in 
some specimens of the grandiflorum. ‘To these pla- 
cente the ovules are plainly attached horizontally 
and are anatropous or inverted ovules, one side having 
grown so much faster than the other as to turn the 
ovule exactly upside down and bring its orifice at the 
bottom. It is said that by curving upon themselves 
in growth, as so many seeds do, the microple or orifice 
is brought into such a position that the pollen tube 
can easily enter it. Observing the three erect, sessile 
stigmas we notice that they are flattened on the stig- 
matic surfaces but cylindrical on the other sides, and 
thickly gilded with pollen grains near the tip. 

With all its truthfulness our flower seems to con- 
tradict itself in one particular. Net-veined leaves 
and flower on the plan of three! Let us see whether 
it has a monocotyledonous stem. A cross section 
shows the scattered vascular bundles with no trace o! 
arrangement in a circle, and if we slit the stem up 
from the bottom we find these same bundles as sepa- 
rate silvery bands of fibres. The weight of evidence 
is on the side of monocotyledons, and to that great 
class it rightfully belongs as a representative of the 
important order of Liliace. 

For its completeness, its regularity, its symmetry, 
the size and separate insertion of its parts, and the 
perfect ease with which all these points can be made 
out, the trillium well deserves the name ,we; have 
given it of “fpattern flower,” though some of the'lilies 
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might equally well receive that title. The queenly 
yucca of the Western plains, often cultivated in East- 
ern gardens, while true to these characters of the 
order, is an extremely interesting instance of the 
adaptation of plants to their surroundings. 
— 
DISCIPLINE IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 
BY GEORGE E. GAY. 

Nature of School Government. 

School government is necessarily autocratic. The 
principal, under the direction and with the authority 
of the school officials, makes and enforces all rules. 
Under the same sanction he distributes rewards for 
obedience, and penalties for disobedience. 

In the making of rules for his school the principal 
will keep in mind that — 

Rules are properly made only for the good of the 
school. They are to be so framed that every member 
of the school may get the greatest possible good from 
the school. This good is of three kinds : — 

First, knowledge. Knowledge is gained only by 
attention. School rules, therefore, must secure to 
every pupil the possibility of uninterrupted attention 
to the work in hand. 

Second, mental training. This is secured by proper 
activity of the mind on knowledge which is being ac- 
quired or which has been acquired. School rules 
must secure to every pupil the opportunity for this 
activity, and, as far as possible, require from every 
pupil constant practice in this activity. 

Third, moral training. This leads to right conduct 
from high motives. Right conduct from low motives 
is the result of mental and physical weakness. Wrong 
conduct in connection with good though weak pur- 
poses results from moral cowardice. Moral training 
results in the habits which go to make up what is 
called moral character. Among the most important 
of these habits are punctuality, self-reliance, self- 
control, diligence, perseverance, and obedience to 
authority. Most important of all is the habit of 
making right moral choices when the immediate con- 
sequences are unpleasant. By the strength of these 
habits one may easily measure his own moral power. 

School rules should be so framed as to secure right 
conduct from the highest motives that will control 
conduct. It is evident that these motives must be 
different for different schools, for different individ- 
uals, and for the same individuals at different times. 

To secure these results the following rules have for 
many years been formulated : — 

I. Every pupil should be in his place and engaged 
upon his work during every moment of his school time. 

Il, Every pupil should do his work in such a man- 
ner as never to interfere with the work of another. 

HT. Every pupil should think of every act as a moral 
act, leading to habits of action and indicating and de- 
termining moral character. 

To assist pupils in applying these general rules to 
specific cases, special applications of them are some- 
times enunciated by the teachers. 

For example, the first rule— 

(1) Enjoins diligence and forbids idleness. 

(2) Enjoins work and forbids play. 

(3) Enjoins attendance and forbids absence. 

(4) Enjoins attention and forbids dreaming. 

The second rule — 

(1) Enjoins silence and forbids noise. 

(2) Enjoins study and forbids communication. 

(3) Enjoins obedience and forbids disobedience. 
The third rule — 

(1) Makes conduct of highest consequence when 
the teacher is out of the room. 

(2) Enjoins the “great commandment,” and for- 
bids the performance of any act which, under the 
circumstances, should not become habitual or may 
not be done by all. 

These rules are properly supplemented by a fourth, 
which refers rather to the appearance than to the ab- 
solute excellence of school work. 

IV. Every pupil should do his best to maintain the 
bearing, dignity, and honor of the school. 

This rule — 

(1) Enjoins neatness and forbids slovenliness. 


(2) Enjoins orderly lines and forbids talking in 
passing from one room to another. 

(3) Enjoins gentlemanly and ladylike conduct at 
all times, and forbids, as do the others, everything 
that is unlovely and of bad report. 

Only the most urgent need can justify the trans- 
gression of any one of these rules, and the teacher’s 
permission should always be secured before the act. 


O 
MAY BIRDS.—(L.) 


BIRDS THAT COME IN MAY. 


W hippoorwills. Catbirds. 
Barn swallows. Kingbirds. 


Bank swallows. Ovenbirds. 
Wilson’s thrushes. Yellow warblers. 
Wood thrushes. White warblers. 
Blue yellow-backed warblers. Redstarts. 
Black-throated blue warblers. Black warblers. 
Solitary vireos. 
Humming birds. 
Marsh wrens. 


Chestnut-sided warblers. 
White-eyed vireos. 
Yellow-throated vireos. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The negro problem has been appearing in many 
forms in the course of the last ten days. From the 
Mexican state of Durango comes the report of the 
establishment of a colony of seven or eight hundred 
negro families, emigrants from the United States. In 
a few days we shall doubtless hear of the arrival at 
Monrovia of the two hundred colon sts whose departure 
from Savannah for Liberia was picturesquely 
describe? in the press dispatches. To offset, ina 
measure, this loss of population, there are the con- 
tinued reports of the establishment of manufactures in 
various sections of the South. The extension of cotton 
manufacturing in or near the districts where the cotton 
is grown seemed to threaten so serious a loss to 
Massachusetts, a large share of whose prosperity has 
been associated with the mills at Fall River and along 
the Merrimac, that the legislature appointed a special 
committee, with instructions to go and see what the 
conditions in the South really were, and to report on 
the probable future of the cotton trade in that section. 
The report of the committee confirms what the students 
of our eeonomic conditions have declared, and it will 
probably assure a more popular acceptance of these 
prophecies. The advantages of the Southern cotton 
factories depend largely upon their small freight 
charges, being near the cotton field, their cheap crude 
labor, and the abundant water power available in many 
of the more progressive sections. Under such condi- 
tions the coarse grades of cotton cloth can be manu- 
factured more cheaply than in Massachusetts, where 
the water power has come to be supplemented by 
steam, and where labor, despite the steady influx 
from Canada, must always cost more because of the 
conditions of living. Already American cottons com- 
pete on even terms with English goods in the East, 
and it was long notorious that the better quality of 
American goods caused the rival manufacturers to 
imitate the American trade-mark. It has been said 
that American manufacturers have in the course of 
time learned to manufacture shoddy goods which are 
no better than those made abroad. But one of the 
latest consular reports, which has been veritied by in- 
terviews with the American exporters, shows that the 
superiority of American goods is not a tradition, by 
the announcement that several large shipments have 
been made from New York, consigned to English 
houses which supply the English retail trade, and, 
moreover, in the very centre of the cotton manufactur- 
ing district. 

The manufacturers at the English Birmingham have 
to meet exactly the same conditions as seem to 
threaten those at the New England Lowell, as was 
brought out in the parliamentary debate over the pro- 
posals of the government (7. e., the ministry in power) 
regarding the Indian monetary and financial problems. 
India, with Egypt, has supplied a large part of the 
cotton used by the English spinners, much of whose 


product is retailed in India and the neighboring states. 
But competition is merciless, and some manufacturers 
came to see that India has water power and cheap 
labor, and so they established manufacturing plants 
near the source of supply for their looms. This is a 
chief reason why the Indian silver problem is such a 
bother to each successive government in England, since 
the ministers find it very hard to carry out their plans 
for home rule in Ireland, or disestablishment in Wales, 
or local veto in England, without the support of the 
members whose constituents want to be secured n the 
market for their manufactures. But though some of 
the economic conditions are against them, Lancashire 
and Massachusetts still have the skilled labor needed 
to operate and handle the more elaborate machinery 
which turns out the finer grades of cotton goods. Pre- 
sumably, as the manufacturers of Old and New 
England abandon the idea of making the coarser 
grades, they will find abundant opportunities for im- 
proving their machinery and for cheapening the details 
of manufacture, and thus they will create a larger 
market for better grades of goods. In effect, pretty 
nearly everybody will be better of than before. 

One of the members of the Massachusetts legislative 
committee was a negro. The newspapers have all 
told about his reception by Governor O’Ferrall of 
Virginia, and the consequent explanation of the 
episodes at the Southern hotels, and of the discussions 
over the whole affair. One is inevitably reminded of 
the Southern mission of another Massachusetts legis- 
lator just half a century ago, when the presence of his 
daughter, who accompanied him, alone saved him from 
rough treatment. But these incidents are neither of 
them worth reviving except in so far as they reveal 
the actual state of affairs. There are many who know 
and appreciate best the facts of 1860, who do not find 
it easy to blame the action then, and many who study 
the conditions to-day can easily see that this recent 
episode should not be thought of as a peculiar discredit 
to the participants. The social problem in Boston, 
and New York, and Chicago—as a recent divorce 
trial, of which we fortunately know none of the details, 
suggests — differs from the similar problem in Arkan- 
sas or Mississippi. We might read our Livy and 
Suetonius over again, and then wonder whether a lack 
of vigor in thought and action regarding the vital 
crime is a prediction of the decline and fall of the 
state. There is but a single comment which ought to 
be made in relation to the facts of the reception ot 
the Massachusetts legislators in the South, and that 
concerns the remarkable common sense displayed by 
all who were concerned, and by the colored member 
most of all. 

While Massachusetts is investigating Southern 
manufactures, the “Southern Ballot Reform League ” 
has begun an agitation in New York. There is un- 
questioned need for ballot reform, and no one, presum- 
ably, doubts that it will come before long. The 
Australian system has shown that it works well, and 
if the New York legislature succeeds in its present 
efforts to solve the problem of how to enable the 
ignorant voter to overcome the obstacles of the reform 
systems, all that is needed will be some excuse for the 
adoption of the most improved methods of balloting 
in all the states. But the general opinion of our 
Southern fellow-citizens is vastly better than they 
would deserve, if they should adopt any ballot reform 
method because Northern mass meetings resolve that 
they ought to do so. 

There is still another suggestion of the negro ques, 
tion in the reports of the mob murders in New Orleans 
which ought to be mentioned, principally because the 
negro question hardly entered into the matter. It is 
a most encouraging sign, for it is probably true that 
there would have been as much trouble if the imported 
workmen who took the places of the strikers had been 
Italians,— as in the Colorado outbreak, where again 
laborers out of work appear to be at the bottom of the 
trouble,— French Canadians as at Haverhill, or even 
mere Aimerican citizens, as in Brooklyn’s recent dis- 
grace. The great dockers’ strike in London a few 
years ago furnishes a very close parallel to the New 
Orleans strike. The whole problem is an economie 
one, as was very clearly shown by the resolutions 
adopted by the New Orleans merchants. 
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Tue teacher is expected to grow and develop about 
as much each year as the pupils. How much are you 
gaining ? 

Firry pupils, more or less, have their opinions of 
the teachers just as well detined as the teachers’ opin- 
ious of tifty pupils. 

Boston voted to “entreat ” a schoolmaster in 1635. 
The Massachusetts General Court on September 8, 
1636, agreed to give £400 toward a school or college. 

LEARN WITH THE Pupits.—Irving, the actor, says, 
“Tf you want to display grief, you must feel inclined 
to weep.” Be that as it may, he who would have 
children learn must be inclined to learn himself. Few 
weaknesses of the school are so serious as for a 
teacher to try to “ drive” into ths 
edge that he feels that he himself knows perfectly. 
There is no ideal teaching except that in which the 
teacher feels that he is learning something from that 
Pupil and teacher must be learners to- 


ead knowl- 


same lesson. 
gether to make the work a success. One reason that 
some teachers enjoy teaching the multiplication table 
and other exact things is because they have already 
learned these for themselves. It is a glaring profes- 
sional defect to seek to teach those facts and processes 
through which the teacher will learn little, if anything. 
ENPERIENCE OUT OF SCHOOL, 

Much is said of the value of experience. If a young 
girl, fresh from college or the normal scliool, seeks an 
appointment, the response almost invariably is, * She 
lacks experience.” Lf a woman with forty years’ ex- 
perience, or even less, seeks a transfer, her case is in- 
finitely more hopeless,— “She has taught too long.” 

Just where that ideal line between no experience 
and too much is I do not propose to answer, but this 


it is entirelyjsafe to sav.— some teachers weaken their 


experience in the schoolroom with too little experi- 
ence with the best life out of the schoolroom. One 
needs enough experience to be perfectly at home 
therein, but not enough to be at home nowhere else. 

One of the great advances in modern education is 
to unteacher the teacher by ridding him of the sanc- 
tity of a purely text-book-knowledge garb. We have 
forced him to teach a little of literature and a little 
of nature. It remains to tind a way to teach a little 
of human nature, 


REPORT OF 1891-82. 

The Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education for 1891-92 is of unusual interest. and 
will, if we mistake not, be the most valuable of the 
211 documents issued by the department. Each of 
these reports is indispensable in its time as an edu- 
cational histerieal document, but it has not a fascinat- 
ing appearance and the apparent tardiness of its 
issue — 1891-92 in 1805 — prejudices the unreasoning 
reader, 

This is the fourth report issued by Dr. W. T. 
Harris. and is mueh more modern than the date 
would signify. While the bulk of the statistics are 
for the year indicated, much of the information is 
really down to date. In his inimitable manner, Dr. 
Harris has introduced the report. The facts and 
figures are summed up graphically. There are 
twenty-four standard departments giving 566 items, 
7.485 schedule tables based upon 24,050) formal in- 
quiries. 

In these voluines the special studies are: * Educa- 
tion in Foreign Countries,” Physical Training,” 
Classification in Schools,” Summer 
Schools,” “State Universities,” “West Point.” and 


Graded 


“Truants.” Write at once to your congressman, aud 
he will undoubtedly secure these volumes for you. 


They are of great value. 


ALL FOR BRIGHT DOLLARS A WEEK, 
Miss ———— :— 

Yours in regard to a school was received yesterday. We are 
looking up teachers for two or three schools. Our town is 
purely agricultural. We pay $8.00 per week. board is usually 
$3.00 per week, our schools have about twenty-five pupils. 
They are ungraded public schools. We wish to know many 
things about an applicant, and it should be the same with the 
applicant. 

We desire to know the age, something about the physique. 
the attractiveness of the person, their religious preferences, 
their liking for children, if they are patient, whether they can 
carry a conscience to the schoolroom and fix any responsibility 
for the character of children. Other things being equal, we pre- 
fer a teacher that can sing. 

We like teachers that know something about physical culture 
and who ean practice calisthenics in school. We want teach- 
ers who are well furnished; and though they may not be 
obliged to use them, we want them acquainted with high school 
studies. We want them to know something of the science of 
education and modern methods. In mathematics we want a 
teacher able to carry scholars through * Bradbury’s Practical 
Arithmetic” or its equivalent and on with his elementary alge- 
bra. We may not have pupils as advanced, though we most 
always do, but we wish this a part of the teacher’s furnishing. 
We want a high-toned, dignified, cultured, and energetic 
teacher, one who commands respect, can govern, and win the 
esteem of pupils. 

[The above is a bona fide letter from a member of a school 
board to a woman teacher who applied for a school. | 


THE NATIONAL VOLUMES. 

The * Volume of Proceedings of 1894” contains 
1,071 pages; that of 18953, 1,006; that of 1890, 929, 
The first volume was issued in 1870, and contained 
260 pages. The volumes of 1871, °75, and ’°83 were 
smaller than the first. 
of 1875, which had but 195 pages. ‘The reports of 


The smallest volume was that 


of 1870, ’T2, °75, °75, ’77, and ’83 were less than 
The volume of 1874—the Detroit meet- 
ing — had 471 pages, and that of 1879, 475 pages, the 
only two “large” volumes prior to 1884; since then 
they have run, 1884, 531; ’85, 551; °86, 605; °87, 


300 pages. 


829; ’88,.794; ’89, 723; ’90, 929; °91, 892; 92, 848: 
93, 1,006; °94, 1,071 

The two volumes of 1893 and ’94 are not only of 
inestimable value, but in size they are as large as the 
eight volumes of 1870, ’72, °73, ’76, ’77, and 

The volume of 1893 can be had for $2.50, and that 
for 1894 for $2.00. 

The volumes of 1870 and ‘72 are only to be had hy 
accidental purchase in some second-hand bookstore, 
or by persistent search, or probably of C. W. Bardeen 
of Syracuse, who is the great American specialist. 
The Journat would be pleased to learn of every 
stray volume. 

The other twenty-two volumes are for sale in sets 
by Zalmon Richards, 1301 Corcoran street, Washiny- 
ton, D. C., for $35.25, 
at $1.50 for volumes of 1875, ‘74, °75, °76, °77, °79, 
°81; 31.75 for 1884, °85, °86; $2.00 for 1887, 
89, °*90, 791, 792, and $2.50 for 1893. Volumes 
of 1871, 82, and ’83 are not for sale except in sets. 


All may be purchased sing], 


THE INQUISITIVE CHILD. 


Under seven years of age the child has little special! 
regard for knowledge. He has slight appreciation o| 
how little he knows or of how much his seniors know. 
He easily convinces himself, and tries to convince 
others, that the difference is not great, that he is 
really quite a big boy, and that he will soon be a man. 
He has little concern, with knowing. He is more 
concerned with being * big” and with ability to do. 

From the earliest days, when he seeks control of 
his eyes for crying, his lips for smiling, his organs 
of speech for simplest voealization, his hands for 
touching and moving things, his feet for creeping, 
standing, and walking, his eyes for distinguishing 
form and colors, his ears for discriminating sound, 
up through the skill to sense-name objects, to action- 
hame motions and forces, he seeks to know for the 
sake of using his senses and powers of activity. He 
seeks to know the world to use it. 

When he 
touched a thing and learned it by the touch, he is 


Things have little abiding interest. 


through with it; when he can say “ bow-wow ” aud 
know that we understand what he means, he is cou 
tent, because his aim is not to conform himself to thie 
world, but the world to himself. His conquests are 
siinple, but sutticient for his necessities. This is the 
child under seven years of age, 

At seven he changes his whole bearing. His rela 
tion to the world changes. He is no longer satisfie:! 
With indefinite, general answers to his inquiries. He 
realizes that older people know intinitely more than 
he; that the world is a storehouse of wonders; that 
he needs to know them all, and can only learn from 
He is hungry fo! 
facts. His appetite for information is voracious. He 


those who have had experience. 


is an interrogation point in perpetual motion, ‘There 
is no order or system to his questions. His exper'- 
ences, associations, and imagination all inspire ques- 
tions. They grade upward from the what to the hor. 
to the why. 

Intellectual and moral growth and development, 
elucation, and character depend largely upon tli 
The well “disci- 


plined” family succeeds in suppressing the questions 


attention given to his questions. 


of the child at the table when there is company, when 
the parents are reading or talking; but the child 
balances it all right by rushing to the kitchen and 
the stable, where he can ask questions indefinitely. 
receiving answers wise or otherwise, and praise fo. 
questioning. The jockey, the saloonist, the off-color 
men and women welcome the questions of the little 
people, and thus ingratiate themselves into their men- 
tal and emotional life. It is left for good people. 
pastors, parents, Sunday-school superintendents, ani 
teachers to suppress in their presence the questions 
Happ 


the parent or philanthropist who has the wisdom and 


that will tind vent somewhere at some time. 


the patience to companion with little people occasion- 
ally, while they pour out their questions uninterrupt- 
edly and aimlessly into appreciative ears. In such 


an hour one may easily and agreeably impart the 


rarest truths and inspire the highest moral principles. 
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not as a preacher, not dryly and repulsively, but as a 
fountain to which the little one has come of his own 
desire. 

The school forces should recognize this inquisitive 
condition, this fact-hunger frame of mind, and feed it. 
The facts must not be too carefully assorted, too 
tinely prepared. They need them in the rough,— in 
the wild, natural state,— browsing for them them- 
selves. Many lessons, especially in geography, his- 
tory, and the natural sciences, need to be assigned in- 
definitely, sending pupils to encyclopedias, and other 
text-books to learn for themselves the what. how, 
or why of something worth knowing. 
selected facts to memorize as a table, or asa winnowed 


O assign any 


group of vital facts, is rarely attractive or valuable. 
They will learn a hundred facts by their own search- 
ing with more relish than ten facts skillfully tabu- 
lated. The pasture is more tempting than the stall, 
even if grass is not as nourishing per quart as corn. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


VOID WARRANTS. 


It does not seem possible, under the Wyoming 
statutes, the supreme court of that state holds (School 
Dist. No. 3 +. Western Tube Co.), that a school dis- 
trict can incur a debt to be carried along from year to 
year without express legislation to that end, warranted 
by the constitution or by sessional enactment. Such 
a proceeding, it holds, is not contemplated by the law, 
and is appliedly interdicted by its restrictive terms. 
The authority to create any indebtedness in excess o| 
the sum voted and appropriated by the annual meet- 
ing, which should run beyond the current school year, 
is not vested in the district board; and so a warrant 
issued by the board in excess of the sum voted for 
that period is issued without authority, and is void. 
He who takes such a warrant is bound to inquire as 
to the power of the district board to make the original 
contract; as for example, one for heating apparatus, 
and to issue warrants in payment therefor, when there 
are no moneys in the proper fund, and canuot be, for 
the school year, that can be applied to its payment. 
Furthermore, a warrant cannot be considered negoti- 
able paper which simply directs the district treasurer 
to pay the amount therein named to the order of the 
payee. The assignment of it, for value, to an inno- 
cent purchaser, does not preclude defenses as to 
the legality of its issue, and the assignee stands in 
the same position as his assignor did. The order or 
warrant may be prima facie evidence of indebtedness, 
but it is burdened with all equities, in whatever hands 
it may come; and the defence of the illegality of its 
issue, and of the contract on which it is based, may 
be interposed, even against an innocent transferee. 


RIGHTS IN MISSISSIPPI. 


The supreme court of Mississippi says (Hill ¢. 
Swinney, 16 So. Rep. 497) that the bungling amend- 
ment of section 54, chapter 24, acts 1886, by the 
eighth section of chapter 71, acts 1890, requires the 
action of the board of examiners to be that of 
the body, and not of the individual members of 
the board; but, as amended, the statute still re- 
quires the county superintendent to examine and 
grade the papers, and mark his estimate of the an- 
swers on the papers for each subject. The meaning 
inust be, if effect is be given to every part of the 
statute as amended, that the examiners as a body shall 
review and grade the examination papers, and that 
the county superintendent, in pursuance of that re- 
view and grading, shall mark — that is, write — the 
result of such review and grading on the papers. 
This is the only interpretation which will harmonize 
the amending section with the section sought to be 
Furthermore, where a teacher appeared 
before the examining board as a body, took the pre- 
scribed examination, the county superintendent ex- 
mined and graded the papers, and marked his esti- 
mate of the answers on the papers for each subject, 
according to which grading and estimate the appli- 
vant for license to teach made a general average of 


amended. 


more than ninety per cent., and a license to that 
effect was accordingly issued to the applicant, author- 
izing him to teach for three.years, the court holds 
that the wholly unwarranted action of one of the ex- 
auuining board, in afterwards assuming to regrade the 
former examination papers and change the license, 
being without authority or power to act at all in the 
premises, did not in the slightest degree affect the 
teacher’s rights, and it was immaterial what he ex- 
acted or the teacher conceded as a condition to the 
latter’s continuing to teach at all. And the fact that 
no memorandum of the license was made upon the 
stub in the book kept by the county superintendent 
was of as little moment as the subsequent mistaken 
and unauthorized action of the former examiner. If 
there were irregularities in the mere marking of the 
examination papers by the county superintendent, for 
which the applicant was not responsible, he should 
not, nor should the assistant teachers under him, be 
denied their compensation for services faithfully 
rendered under the authority of a license prima facie 
correct. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS, 


| Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will 
answer the same personally, or secure answers from experts. 
Teachers will please write their names and addresses, not for 
publication, but that answers may be given by letter, if not of 
general interest. | 


To what extent does Massachusetts provide for the 

high school education of her children? S. A. B. 
Ninety-five per cent. of the population live in towns 
The children of the other 
towns may go to the most available high school, 
This is the only 


having good high schools. 


and the town must pey the tuition. 
state in which every child may have tree high school 
privileges. 

Is it possthle to tell whut city hud the first moderu 
school superintendent? G. A. S. 

Providence, R. L., is supposed to have that honor. 
Springfield made an experiment in 1840, and Boston, 
in 1861, was the first city in Massachusetts to put the 
plan in perfect working order permanently. 

In the Following sentence, will you please parse 
“that? : * Ambition makes the same mistake concern- 
ing power THAT cvrarice makes CONCETHUNY wealth.” 

Also, is it right to substitute, in-a sentence, the ante- 
cedent of a pronoun instead of the pronoun? As, in 
the above sentence, is it correct to say that “ mistake,” 
understood, is the object of the second verb makes” 
Can you refer me toany authority that would substitute 
the antecedent in analyzing the above sentence? 

M. O’R. 

In the sentence, ** Ambition iakes the same mis- 
take concerning power that (should it be vs?) avarice 
makes concerning wealth,” whether we use “that” or 
“as” to connect, it is here a relative pronoun, and 
the object of the second “makes,” referring to 
* mistake.” 

To repeat the antecedent “ mistake,” instead of the 
pronoun, would be very awkward, and add nothing to 
the same. Webster and Worcester both say that “In 
a comparative use —or a comparison — “same” is 
followed by as or with. (See Webster and Worcester. ) 

In « recent issue of the JOURNAL, Mr. Winship de- 
clared that the moulding board in geography will soon 
he discarded, just as production ING PS, ONCE SO popular, 
have heen disearded. Now, I agree with him (ahich, 1 
doubt not, is a great comfort to him) in the main re- 
garding the moulding board, but IT cannot see any 
objections to production maps ; hut, on the other hand, 


faney that they may be made the means of expressing 


in a clear, concise, qraphic manner, knowledge which 
the pupil has, of course, learned elsewhere. If T am 
laboring under a misapprehension in this matter, 1 
imagine many other readers of the JOURNAL are in the 
same fix, and are wasting valuable time in such work. 
Will Mr. Winship give his objection to production maps? 

Colton, Cal, F. 

I had no thought of denouncing or objecting even 
to the moulding board or the production map, but 
merely stated a prophecy regarding the one and a fact 
about the other. The moulding board has a_ place 
that it will always}occupy; so has the production 


map. But both havejhad}vastly too much claimed for 
them, have required much more time and effort than 
they were worth. The moulding board, in its place, will 
help the child that needs it as nothing else will; but 1 
have seen children living in the heart of a mountainous 
region spending days upon moulding a mountain three 
inches high, when they had one 5,000 feet high in 
sight; indicating a river with a sixteenth of an inch 
wide tape, when they had a 200-feet wide river within 
half a mile. Whenever a child or a class fails to get 
a clear idea of any physical feature of the earth, a 
moulding board may help him. There is a moulding 
of a continent or of a state that may be made useful. 

As to production maps, there is much that may be 
utilized therein. That which I had in mind was not 
the map on which the region of wheat, iron, coal, and 
cattle is located by coloring or writing the name, so 
much as that on which a little bottle of milk is tied 
on to Vermont, a nail, a tiny bit of coal, and a vial of 
oil on to Pennsylvania, a bit of wool on to Ohio, of 
cotton on to Alabama, a vial of rice for Georgia, and 
of sugar for Louisiana. The bottles all have to be 
labeled, and most of the other products as well. 1 
Was not raising-the question as to its educational 
value, but merely recorded the fact that few teachers 
have the patience to have more than two classes “ get 
up” sueh a map. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 

There are 14,714,938 children in school, or 22.69 per cent. of 
the entire population. Itis safe to say that each year from 
one-fifth to one-fourth of the entire population of the United 
States is enrolled in the schools. Including evening schools, 
the enrollment is more than 15,000,000, 

The Boston Standard, a new and enterprising daily, sends 
with each issue a four-page (11x17 inches) child’s daily, The 
Standard Junior, one page of which is largely devoted to cor- 
respondence by high and grammar school pupils. It has main- 
tained a lively pace for the first two weeks, and there is no 
reason why this should not become a permanent feature of 
other dailies. 

Superintendent Henry G. Williams, A. M., of Lynehburg, ©., 
whose portrait we present this week, though one of the young- 
est educational men in the state —under thirty —is one of the 
best known through his writings in educational journals, insti- 
tute work, miscellaneous literary work, and his recently issued 
* Outlines of Pyschology.” He is serving his second term as 
county examiner, and is vice-president of the state board of 
examiners. Mr. Williams received his life certificate at the 
age of twenty-four vears, one of the youngest men who has se- 
cured it on examination. Ohio is especially strong in the num- 
ber of young teachers and superintendents. 


LATEST SCHOOL FACTS. 

Tue average length of school year increases with the growth 
of cities. 

Tue length of school year is actual school year: North Atlan- 
tic states. 169 days; South Central, 95 days: average for whole 
country, 137 days. 

Two hundred days is the maximum school year in modern 
educational opinion. Length of school life of the average in- 
habitant, on the basis of 200 school days to the year: North 
Atlantic, 5.89; North Central, 5.15; Western. 4.40: South Cen- 
tral, 2.56; South Atlantic, 2.52. 


Tur Western states have the fewest children, per one hundred 


In the United States, as a whole, there are more boys than 
girls in the elementary schools, and more girls than boys in the 
secondary. In the public secondary schools there are nearly 
fifty per cent. more girls than boys, while in the private second- 
ary schools there are nearly twenty-five per cent. more boys 
than girls. 

In the normal schools there are 26,725 women and 12,412 
men students. 

THERE are 374,460 teachers in the United States. 

Sixty-seven and five-tenths of teachers are women. 

In 1870, 41 per cent. of teachers were men; in 1880, 43 per 
cent. ; in 1890, but 34.5 per cent. 

Or the 14,714,933 pupils in schools, 14.165,182, or 96.27, are 
in the elementary schools — first eight years of school life. 

One per cent. of the pupils are in college, 2.7 per cent. in the 
secondary schools. 

For the past twenty-one years the average increase in school 
attendance in the United States has been 268,780, or a greater 
relative increase than in the population; but for five years the 
annual increase has been but 249,260, or a trifle less than that 
of the population. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{Contributors and querists of this department are requested to 
send their correct names and addresses with contributions, not 
necessarily for use, but that we may know to whom to direct 
any personal correspondence. } 


EXAMINATIONS IN CHINA. 


The Chinaman does not sit at a desk for three hours and then 
go out again. Once he is in, whether he like it or not, he must 
stay there for three days. And, as he has to provide for his 
own wants during that time, he requires a great deal besides his 
writing materials. Some rice will be issued by the government 
onthe second day, but probably not onthe first and third ; and, in 
any case, it will very possibly be of doubtful quality, so that he 
will do well not to trust to it. He therefore lays in a substan- 
tial stock of provisions,— cooked rice, biscuits, ham, hard- 
boiled eggs, anything that will keep and will not give trouble in 
preparing. Still, he generally takes a tiny stove and some 
charcoal, so that he can warm up anything if he desires to do 
so. His teapot and teacup and a stock of tea he will be quite 
The attendants will bring him hot water 
when wanted. Matches and candles should not be forgotten, 
nor his pipe and tobacco, if he be a smoker. Then, though the 
days may be hot, the nights will be cold. He must have extra 
clothing to put on in the evening, and a large thickly-wadded quilt, 
which, wrapped around him, will serve at once as a blanket and 
a quilt when he goes to sleep at night. Lastly, his cell is ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun if the sky be clear, or the rain may 
beatin if the weather be wet. He should, therefore, have a 
light screen and an oilskin sheet which he can hang up if re- 
quired. All these things together form a load which will tax 
his strength pretty severely when he comes to carry them into 
the place. This probably he will have to do himself, as wher- 
ever the rules are strictly observed no servant or porter is 


certain to remember. 


allowed to pass through the portals. 

The tests being distributed, the candidate is free to occupy 
himself with them as he likes. ‘‘ He may work, sleep, or eat 
at whatever hours he pleases. He may chat with his neighbors 
if he finds any inclined for relaxation.” But he has to make a 
home of his cell for two nights. On the third day he must de- 
liver up his paper and depart before dark, and he may do so as 
After one night’s rest at home, the candi- 
After three days 
again comes a night’s rest, and then the hall is entered for the 
The length of stay is the same, and when it is at an 
end, the contest is finished. ‘*The examination,” says Mr. 
Bullock, ‘tis a pretty severe trial to any one of a weak consti- 
tution. A death in the enclosure is not a very rare thing, and 
sicknesses are often caused, either by the heat, if the weather 
be particularly fine and clear, or by the cold and damp if it be 
Still, the delicate-looking Chinese scholars, 


early as he pleases. 
dates reappear for the second set of papers. 


last time. 


wet and windy. 
men utterly unused to active exercise, support the inevitable 
hardship and discomfort better than the infinitely more vigorous 
and athletic young gentlemen of England could do.”— The 
Schoolmaster. 


THE BOOK GAME. 


Will you not give a Far West subscriber the objects and 

titles of a few suitable books for the game so often played, 
salled the Book Game ”? W. 

A candle on the map of Asia represents ‘‘ The Light of 
Asia.” 

A large white cardboard with a tiny 2 on it, ‘* We Two.” 

A picture of a milldam, and a white bead on the top of the 
picture, ‘‘ Adam Bede.” 

A little ladder with a toy monkey on the top round and a toy 
man at the foot, ‘* The Descent of Man.” 

The word Sin in red ink, ‘* A Cardinal Sin.” 

The sheet music of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” ** American Notes.” 

An O half concealed in a bunch of ferns, ‘* Inferno.” 

A toy donkey, an O, and some tea-leaves, Don-key-ot, ‘* Don 
Quixote.” 

Some vocal music thrust through the handles of several keys, 
‘* Songs in Many Keys.” 

A pie upon some ears of corn, ‘* Pioneers.” 

A burnt-out candle in a candlestick, ‘‘ The Light that Failed.” 

Some dolls in ball costume, rouging their face before a mir- 
ror, ‘* Modern Painters.” 

Some half-dollars, quarters, and dimes, ‘‘ The American 
Commonwealth.” 

An interesting adaption of this game may be to titles of poems, 
quotations, ete. 


DR. HOLMES IN LONDON. 


This is the tribute of the London Journal of Education to 
Dr. Holmes : — 

‘* Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes will be missed from the world 
of books. His was not great genius,—not great, at least, as 
Europe, with a critical faculty sharpened on the literary experi- 
ences of all the ages, counts greatness. Charming, genial, 
humorous, and instructive as he is, the Autocrat lacks the con- 
centration of motive, the instant and imperative conviction of 
those who achieve greatly, or greatly fail. But, though we do 
not mistake the prandial humors of one who was almost a poet 
and only not quite a philosopher for the utterances of a seer, 
there are times of weariness and tedium when they yield de- 
lightful solace, times when this elder world puts by its charac- 


teristic claim to be improved by its reading, and foregoes its 
demand for books that stir the dormant energies of the soul, 
and surprise it into an enthusiasm for its better self. Then we 
refresh ourselves in that happy optimism of America, which is 
so well content with the amused contemplation of things as they 
are, and knows so well how to create a literary atmosphere of 
meditative calm, shot through with gleams of humor, and 
charged with pleasing currents of moderate emotion. This, Dr. 
Holmes gave us at its best, nor was the gift disdained.” 
THE WORLD’S PROGRESS. 

The world has passed from the sickle to the self-binding har- 
vester, from the needle to the sewing machine, from the oxcart 
to the railway train, from the reed to the steam printing press, 
and from the boy on foot and the man on horseback to the 
telegraph and the telephone. Will it not also, in the ages to 
come, pass from the spelling book and dictionary to a self- 
spelling and self-defining language ? 

G. W. Wisuarp, Lebanon, O. 


DIDN’T LOOK RIGHT. 


Ralph was just beginning German. 

One morning Miss Henley sent him to the board to write the 
German name for woman. 

As he saw the smile on the teacher’s face, he stammered: 
‘“T—I don’t think it looks just right.” And sure enough! 
What do you suppose he had written ? 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

— Is New Year’s day a legal holiday in all the states ? 

J. A. 

New Year’s day is a legal holiday in all the states except 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 


— Are the a-b-c-darians anything more than believers in the 
alphabet? A, B. 0. 


— Who is known as the father of English poetry? What is 
his principal work? X. 

(1) Geoffrey Chaucer. (2) ** The Canterbury Tales.” 

--- What is the purpose of the American Authors’ Guild? Who 
are the incorporators ? 

1. To promote a professional spirit among authors, to advise 
them as to their literary property, to settle disputes among 
them, and to advance the interests of American authors and 
literature. 

2. James Grant Wilson, Julia Ward Howe, Moses Coit 
Taylor, Albert Mathews, Craven L. Betts, Titus Munson Coan, 
Thomas W. Higginson, Richard H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Ellen Hardin Walworth, Olive Thorne Miller, Eliza- 
beth Akers Allen, Cynthia Cleveland, Newland Maynard, and 
Edwin H. Shannon. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, II. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Stupent’s Cuaucer. Being a complete edition 
of his works, edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. xxii + 732 + 149 pp. Price, $1.75, 
The winter just past has been, for many reasons, a note- 

worthy one for students of Chaucer. An increasing interest in 
the father of English poetry has been noticeable for several] 
years, and this has resulted, this winter, in the publication of at 
least four new editions of the ‘* Canterbury Tales” or of the 
complete poems. But most of all, the winter was marked by 
the issuing of the complete edition of Chaucer upon which Pro- 
fessor Skeat has been at work for many years. This splendid 
work by the recognized master among students of Chaucer js 
easily the definitive form of the poems. The textis the best that 
a lifelong study of the literature of Chaucer and his period 
could produce, and no effort has been made to give a text which 
is not Chaucer’s. In the large edition the introductions, notes. 
and glossaries are all that scholarly labor and thought could 
make them. Itis unsafe to say that a new and better edition 
will not sometime be prepared, but it is very hard to realize the 
possibility. 

The text, with the important variant readings and emenda- 
tions, of the large edition has been republished in a single yol- 
ume, a companion in style to the well-known ‘ Globe ” poets, 
published by Macmillan. The introduction is not long, but js 
remarkably full, giving a sketch of Chaucer’s life, his charac- 
ter, his writings, an account of the early editions, and enough 
of the grammar, metre, versification, and pronunciation to en- 
able the intelligent reader, though unacquainted with early 
English, to read the poems and enjoy them. The glossaries, it 
is needless to say, are most useful and satisfactory. 


A Lirerary History or THE ENGuisu Preorie. By 
J. J. Jusserand. Vol. I. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
560 pp. 9x5}. 
Mr. Jusserand has written this book, he tells us, because he 

wanted to. He has already contributed very materially to our 

understanding of the literary, social, and political conditions at 
the court of Charles II. in the time of Shakespeare, along the 
wayfares and surrounding Piers Plowman in the fourteenth 
century. In every case he took care not to write his books until 
he had read whatever he could find of the literature —calling 
all writing by this generic term—of the period he was inter- 
ested in at the time. Having done this much, he continued his 
reading of the literature of England,in Latin or French, Anglo- 
Saxon or English. We went back from the fourteenth century, 
which he already knew so well, into the very origin of all that 
has followed among the Celts, whose dramatic, heroic, senti- 
mental characteristics give such value and beauty to the Welsh 
and Irish tales which have come down to us, and among the 
people whose best sons left the Scandinavian fjords and the 
plains of Jutland and Fricsland to find a new home across the 
waters to the East. Then Mr. Jusserand searched and found 
the first budding signs of the wealth of true English literature 
in the songs and psalms, and even the sermons, of the Saxon 
times, when Beowulf and his doughty listeners fought and 
loved and lived. Then came the French invasion, —as Mr. 

Jusserand, beinga Frenchman, styles the Norman immigration, 

— bringing not only feudal notions, but the song of Roland, 

and Tristan and Iseult, Lancelot and Guinevere, and the lays 

of Marie de France. Out of all this, as Mr. Jusserand soon 
found, came a new English nation and language, with Chaucer 
the king of letters. Then Gower and Langland, Wiclif, and 
the dramatists of the moralities and mysteries all helped to 
make ready for the renaissance. About this, the next period, 
and those which followed, down to the time of King Page, Mr. 
Jusserand will tell us in his second volume. 


A SELECTION FROM THE PoETRY AND COMEDIES OF 
ALFRED DE Musser. Edited by L. Oscar Kuhns. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 282 pp. 

The producers of text-books for the use of teachers of French 
in America are prolific enough, but the quality of their output 
is rarely of a high grade. It was, indeed, the very lack of 


SCHOOL 
INTERESTS AND DUTIES 


By ROBERT M. KING, Instructor in the 
Indianapolis High School, 12mo, cloth. 


Price, $1.00, prepaid. 


The principles of co-operation so ably advocated by David Perkins Page 
in his “ Mutual Duties of Parents and Teachers” is here extended, brought 
down to date, and applied to existing conditions of school government. The 
work is developed from Page’s “ Mutual Duties,” from various public reports 
and documents, and from the bulletins of the National Bureau of Education. 
Its scope is indicated in the chapter headings : 


Duties of Parents 

Duties of Teachers 

Duties of Schoo! Officers 

School Architecture 

School Hygiene 

Arbor Day Celebrations 

The Dictionary and How to Use It. 


School Morals 

School Etiquette 

School Celebrations and Observances 
Teachers’ Tuastitutes 

Veachers’ Reading Circles 

The Veacher'’s Kelation to Public Opinion 
Outlines of Keading Circle Work 


The arrangement of the book adapts it to Reading Circle use, but it also 


has great interest for individual teachers, parents, and school officers. 


sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
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suitable texts, of text-books which were usable and not at the 
same time of a kind that deadened and demoralized all the in- 
stincts of literary taste and culture which the preparatory train- 
ing of the teacher might have cultivated, which led to the pro- 
jection of the ‘* International Modern Language Series.” The 
editors have provided us with many valuable texts. for all grades 
and varieties of classroom work. They have not, however, 
heretofore, placed us under greater obligations than they have 
now done by issuing this admirable selection of De Musset’s 
verse. The volume is not designed to be a text for the acquisi- 
tion of a vocabulary, or as affording drill in the elements of the 
language. It aims to be a contribution to our knowledge and 
appreciation of French literature, as seen in one of its best ex- 
emplars. 

Tue Acapemic FreNcH Course. 
zarelli. New York: American Book Company. 
Price, $1.00. 
The host of teachers who find themselves unable to accept 

the extremities of the natural method, yet who desire something 
to lighten the unquestionable drudgery of the grammatical sys- 
tem, will find much to help them jn the solution of their prob- 
lem in M. Muzzarelli’s excellent work. Recognizing that 
the power to read a foreign language, and to enjoy its liter- 
ature, is of prime importance, he has afforded the pupil every 
opportunity to gather an accurate and comprehensive notion of 
the language through the eye. In relying upon the teacher to 
afford the training in the spoken language, he merely accepts 
the inevitable conditions which exist in the very nature of mod- 
ern language teaching. 


By Antoine Muz- 
300 pp. 


ALTERNATE ENGLISH 
Part I. of the Jaynes-Meissner German Grammar. 
Lewis. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 54 pp. 
cents. 

Every teacher who has assigned the same old practice exer- 
cises from the grammar, year after year, and has had each recur- 
ring season to struggle against the same unutterable blunders, 
expressed with the same old innocence of careless pupils, will 
appreciate the spirit in which Mr. Lewis has prepared, at the 
suggestion of Professor Charles E. Fay of Tufts, these alter- 
native exercises, to replace those given in one of the most de- 
servedly popular of our American German grammars. 

LA Poupre bE Sorssons. Edited by E. FE. M. Creak. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 108 pp. 6x4. 
Price, 30 cents. 

The latest addition to the admirable ** Episodes ” from mod- 
ern French authors contains a selection from ** Mes Mémoires,” 
by Alexandre Dumas. ‘Teachers who have examined these 
volumes need not be reminded that they furnish, more nearly 
than anything else which has been prepared, an ideal reading 
text for school use. 


Exercises. To accompany 
By O. F. 
Price, 15 


EXTRACTS FROM THE NaviGatron Acts, 1645—1696, 
American History Leaflets, No. 19. Edited by Albert Bush- 
nell Hart and Edward Channing. New York: A. Lovell & 
Co. 25 pp. Price, 10 cents. 

The selected portions of the navigation acts by which the 

English government, acting in accordance with the economic 


and commercial notions of the seventeenth century, sought to 
control the international business relations of its colonial pos- 
sessions, give an excellent idea of the way in which the home 
government managed its colonies, and, read in the light of later 
events, explain some of the earlier causes of the opposition of 
interests which led, in 1776, to all separation of the American 
colonies. 


Raprant Suns. <A Sequel to “ Sun, Moon, and Stars.” 
By Agnes Giberne. New York: Macmillan & Co.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Cloth. 328 pp. Price, $1.75. 

The title, which evidently delighted the author’s fancy, gives 
no hint at the scope of the work, which is really far from 
being sentimental. It is, indeed, quite brilliant science; is nar- 
rative and biographical as well as scientific; is a happy addition 
to the popular scientific literature of the day. It is both in- 
structive to those unread in science and at the same time inter- 
ests those who having learned the cold facts are pleased to be 
reintroduced to them in their holiday attire. ‘The time has 
arrived when the masses need to know science in the same gen- 
eral way as they know history and geography. They get some 
of the sciences in this way, but astronomy, the noblest and 
grandest of all the sciences, is usually a sealed book; hence the 
special satisfaction in the appearance of this book which a sci- 
entist can respect and a common man can enjoy,—a combina- 
tion all too rare. 

Paun AND Virainta. By Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 
Translated by Melville B. Anderson. Chicago: A.C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 218 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Every one who has felt the charm of Saint-Pierre’s delightful 
idy] must have wondered at the comparative ignorance of the 
book among readers of English. It has been translated, but 
never with that sympathetic appreciation of the spirit and style 
of the work which, far more than the story or the sentiments, 
give it its perennial value and popularity. It would be bold to 
say that Professor Anderson has succeeded where so many have 
failed, and yet one is much inclined to risk the prophecy. It is 
surely far better than its predecessors, and a most worthy con- 
tribution to the ** Laurel Crowned Tales.” 

Hawnp-Book or InpustriaAL DrawinG ror CoMMON 
Scuooits. By Ida A. Tew. Beatrice, Neb.: Express Pub- 
lishing Company. Boards. 110 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A teacher, out of her daily work in the schools as a super- 
visor of drawing and constant contact with their teachers as 
their director and instructor, has produced a book which gives 
precisely what they have shown themselves to need and desire, 
The chief aim of the book is to help the teacher to know the sub- 
ject. It makes no attempt to be comprehensive, but it is thor- 
oughly suggestive. While Miss Tew is artistic in her ideals 
and methods, she is profoundly convinced that drawing is not 
merely an ornamental study, but that it has high value from an 
educational standpoint. She realizes that the common school is 
not an art school, but an educational institution, and that draw- 
ing is to be taught that the mind shall be educated through the 
training of the hand, both directly and through reaction. Her 
appreciation of the place of art in education does credit to her 
intelligence, as the method of application does to her peda- 
gogical skill. Within these 110 pages she treats of construc- 
tive drawing, decorative drawing, and pictorial drawing. 


Edited 
385 pp. 


Les Histortens Francais pu XIX8 Srecwe. 
by C. Fontaine. New York: William R. Jenkins. 
Price, $1.25. 

Professor Fontaine has selected for this admirable collection 
the choicest and most characteristic passages from the historical 
writers of the passing century in France. These selections, 
from Guizot, Martin, Thiers, Lavisse, Michelet, Bazancourt, 
Lamartine, Mignet, and other less known writers have been 
arranged chronologically, so that they afford the reader a con- 
nected series of short sketches of the history of France since 
the age of Louis XIV., the events of political and social life, 
the intellectual factors, and the tendency of events, are all de- 
scribed, each in the words of an historian who has won his fame 
in this field. 

JEAN Mornas ou L’'HYPNOTISME, SUIVI DE SUJET, 
paR JuLtes Craretix. Annotated by Edward H. Magill. 
Philadelphia: Christopher Sower Company. 201 pp. 

The fourth number of ex-President Magill’s excellent series 
of modern French reading texts introduces to American students 
one of the brilliant, contemporary, Parisian journalistic essay- 
ists whose work is hardly known in this country. The two bril- 
liant stories selected for this volume have been annotated with 
much care by the learned editor, who has added to our indebt- 
edness by securing from M. Claretie’s facile pen a charming 
autobiographic sketch. 

MAssACHUSETTS YEAR Book anp City ann Town 
Recister. 1895. Compiled by Alfred S. Roe. Worcester : 
F. S. Blanchard and Co. 552 pp. Price, $1.00 
Mr. Alfred S. Roe, for many years high school principal of 

Worcester, and for several years amember of the Massachusetts 

legislature, has compiled the most sensible book regarding Massa- 

achusetts life of to-day that has ever beenissued. Its complete- 
ness is wonderful, while its reliability will never be questioned 
with A. S. Roe’s name on the title page. There is everything in it 
that you would expect to find, and a multitude of things that 
you would never imagine, --- and all for one dollar. It should 
be provided for every school desk in the country. We have 
never seen so valuable a state book for any other state of the 
Union. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE Bopy SNATCHER. By Robert Louis Stevenson. New York: The 
Mer iam Compary. 

AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-ROOK OF HEAT. By R. W. Stewart. Price, 
50 cen's. —CIOERO: De AMICITIA. Edited by A. Alleroft and W. 
F Masom Price. 40 cts. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF HyprRo- 
STATICS Ry William Briggs and G. H. Bryan, Price, 60 cents. New 
York: W. B.C ive 

THE GREENE SoHo Musio Book One. By Charles H 
Greene, Sr Price, 30 cents. Chicago, New York, and Boston: The 
Werner Company 

WERBSTER'S ORATIONS ON BUNKER HILt MONUMENT, ON THE CHAR- 
AOTER OF WASHINGTON. AND THE LANDING AT PLYMOUTH. Price, 20 
eents, --- HISTORY OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON, Ry Daniel Defoe. 
Price, 40 cents. CATO Maron. Edited by Frank Ernest 
Roe* woot Price®, Meents, New York: Amertean Rook Co 

THE DAY OF BUTTERFLIES AND DUSKFLYERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
By E. Knobe! Price. 10 cents. Boston: Bradlev Whidden, 

A QUAINT Sprinster. Rv #rances Ruseell, Price, 60 cants — 
Gop's LIGHT AS IT CAME TO ME. Price, $100 — PRINCE BISMARCK. 
By Charles Lowe = Price. $1.25. Boston: Roberts Brothers 

FIRST LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. By G. P. Phenix. Price, 20 cents. 
Boston: D C Heath & Co. 


AN AGENCY THAT 


MAKES A 


R. Ralph Rasmussen, M.D., 
Adjunct Professor of Obstetrics, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


Wuwn., 


0 


OF RECOMMENDING 


Don't join an Agency that simply 
recommends a teacher now and then 
for a ‘catch advertisement,” but join 
an Agency that Makes a Business of / 
recommending every worthy teacher 
at every favorable opportunity. 


Who. & 


For Large Manual and Circulars, address, 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


6034 Woodlawn Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


4 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 19-20: Massachusetts Association of Clas- 
sical and High School Teachers, Newtonville. 


EDUCATIONAL 


April 20: New England Conference of Educa- | 


tional Workers, Boston. 

April 25-27: American Association for Advance- 
ment of Physical Education, New York City. 

April 26-27: Western Nebraska Educational 
Association, Sidney. 

April 26-27: Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Joliet. 


May 3: New England Normal Council, Boston. | 
Nebraska Association of Superin- 


May 3-4: 
tendents and Principals, Lincoln. 

May 3-4: Fairfield County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, South Norwalk, Conn. 

May 4: Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Worcester, Mass. 

May 9-10: Association of City Superintendents, 
Lansing, Mich. 

May 16-18: New Hampshire Association of 
Academies and Principals, ‘Tilton. 

May 31: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston. 

July 5-12: National Educational Association, 
Denver, Col. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Portland, Me. 

July 16-18: Manual Training Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, Chicago, III. 

June 18-20: Missouri State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Pertle Springs, Warrensburg. 

June 25-27: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Searcy. 


Teachers Co-operati 
Teachers Wanted! 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


The Connecticut Summer School 


Will open July 8, 1895. 

To all teachers teaching or residing in the state 
there will be no charge for tuition. To teachers 
residing in otber states a fee of $5.00 will be 
charged. Board from $5 00 to $7.00 a week. 

For information apply to 


CHARLES D. HINE, Sec’'y, HARTFORD. 
ap18, m2, j6 13,20) 


CALIFORNIA. 
On March 23, a meeting was called for the 
purpose of establishing free kindergartens in 
| Los Angeles for children under five years of 
age. 
~The meeting was called to order by Professor 
Search, who set forth the necessity existing In 
[the community for such schools. He said that 
character was formed in the first five years, and 
that child life should be utilized to the best ad- 
vantage, and that it should be done through the 
free kindergartens. Rey. B. E. Howard gave 
‘an excellent short talk, the subject being, ‘‘The 
Relation of the Church to the Kindergarten.” 
‘He said the purpose of religion was to sacrifice 
self for the uplifting of humanity. 


COLORADO. 


The trustees of Colorado College have granted 
leave of absence for two years to Miss 8S. A. 
Bacon, instructor in German and French. Miss 
Bacon will spend the time in Europe. It has 
also been decided to establish a full professor- 
ship of modern languages, and Mr. Louis A. E. 
Ahlers, at present pursuing past-graduate 
studies at Harvard University, has been called 
to this chair. Both at Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, and at Harvard, Mr. Ahlers has a rare 
record for high standing in modern languages. 


ILLINOIS. 
The daily papers contain the painful report of 
an assault upon a Chicago principal in his oftice 
by a saloon-keeper patron and a fellow tough 


WANTED, ASSOCIATE PRINCIPAL. 

Will sell for $1000 cash, in June, one-third interest 
in charter and revenues of a leading Southern female 
college, private and unincumbered by any debt. One 
hundred and fifty pupils. Teacher must be able and 
experienced in Mathematics. Address 

16 “J.,” P. O. Box 5626, Atlanta, Ga. 


Denver to Yellowstone Park. 


A 25 days’ trip from Denver, July 13. 
Ali expenses, $105 to $115. 

S ghts of Colorado and Utah included. 
18 days in camping and s'aging. 

12 days in the Park. 


Address for information, DAvip A. CuRRY, Prin. 
Gordon Academy, Ogden, Utah. 15 4t 


WE 


Want Teachers for 
Vacancies which are 
constantly occurring 
in good Schools,where 
good salaries are paid. 


Register Now. | 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Miss K. F. FOSTER, Manager, 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, 


YOU 


Want the services of 
a Live Agency to give 
you ioformation of 
Vacancies and secure 
your advancement, 


Register Here. 


MASS. 


for alleged physical punishment of the former's 
boy. ‘The circumstances almost warrant denial 
of the charge against the principal. But whether 
he is guilty of disobeying the rules of the board in 
regard to corporal punishment or not, the board 
owes it to itself, and to the whole body of 
teachers, principals, and citizens to see that the 
extreme penalty of the law is visited upon the 
assailant. The board can deal with the princi- 
pal as he may deserve, but it ought jealously to 
guard its employees against such assaults. The 
board; as representing the whole body of citi- 
zens, ought to take the matter up, and not leave 
it for the principal to do. Will the board do it? 
—Intelligence. 

At the educational conference in Evanston 
recently, the Association of College and Aca- 
demic Professors was organized by the election 
of the following officers: President, J. B. 
Angell of Michigan University ; secretary, F. 8. 
Bliss, Detroit high school; treasurer, G. N. 
Carman, Morgan Park Academy; executive 
committee, A. F. Nightingale, superintendent 
of Chicago high schools; C. A. Waldo, Depauw 
University; D. K. Adams, Wisconsin Univer- 
sity: and E. lL. Harris, Cleveland high school. 


University Extension 
Summer Meeting, Philadelphia, 


July 1--26. 


VACATION STUDIES in Six Departments: A. Liter- 
ature and History (Greek Year); B. Psychology; 
Music; D. Biology; E. Civics and Polities ; 
F. Mathematics. 

The corps of thirty !ecturers includes representatives 
of the faculties of Chic go, Columbia, Cornell, Har- 
vard, Iowa, Jobns Hopkins, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Rutgers, Tufts, and Yale. 

Courses for teac’ers in Empirical, Physiological, 
4nd Abnormal Psychology, with Seminar on Hypno- 
tism, ete., and Laboratory Courses on the Physiology 
of the Nervous System and Child Study. Biology in- 
struction by Lectures, Laboratory, and Field Excur- 
sions, Special Course on Biology in Elementary 
Schools. 

For full information address 

EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director, 
1t] 111 South Fifteenth St., Phila. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Chicago (Englewood), Ill. 
A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the Application of its Principles 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 


in Actual Teaching, by the Faculty 
Three Weeks: July 15 to August 3, 1895. —:: 


For circulars giving discount to clubs and a full synopsis of the course of study, address 


15-eow WILBUB 8. JACKMAN, 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager. 


of the Cook County Normal School. 
Fifteen Well Equipped Departments, 


Manager, 6916 Perry Av., Station “ 0,” Chicago. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER 
July 8-Aug 


SCHOOL, 
ust 16. 18953. 


During the Summer of 1895 instruction will 
University in the following subjects: 


Sanscrit, History, 
Greek, Philosophy, 
Latin, Psychology, 
German, Mathematic 
French, Physics, 
Italian, Chemistry, 
English, Elocution, Botany, 


In all eighty-five courses are offered by fourteen of the 


teen instructors. 
The SCHOOL OF LAW will be open from 


Real Property Law, Corporations, Domestic Relations, 
Equity, Contracts, Bailments, 
Crimes, Mercantile Law, Wills and Administration, 


Codes of Procedure, Torts, 


For a circular giving detailed information regarding the courses offered, the instructors, the 


fees, = the cost of living in Ithaca, address the 
16 4t 


be given by professors and instructors of Cornell 


Geology, 

Drawing and Art, 

Mechanical Drawing and 
Designing, 

Architectural Drawing, 

Experimental Engineering, 

Physical Training. 


S, 


professors of the University and seven- 


July 6 to August 30, and courses are offered in 


Secretary of the Summer School, 
Prof. O. F. EMerson, J/thaca, NV. ¥. 


Martha's Vineyard The Oldest and The Broadest. 
Summer Institute. 


The Largest and The Best. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. Beginning July 8, 1895. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS. — Four Weeks. 28 fustructors. 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY. -— Four Weeks. Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory, 
RTMENTS. — Five Weeks. 218 Instructors. 


15 ACADEMIC DEPA 


Full courses in Drawing, 


Form Study, and C 
large AUDITORIUM to an 


be dedicated at the opening of the session. 


New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics, A new 


The National Summer School 


The best Corps of Instructors obtainable. 
Reasonable Prices for Board and Tuition. 
A Beautiful Section of Country. 

Special Rates to Clubs. 

Circulars Free to all Applicants. 

Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

For a long time the principals of the private 
schools in the state have felt that there is 
needed an association in New Hampshire simi- 
lar to those organized in other states, that 
should help the academies in their particular 
work. The state teachers’ institutes, excellent 
as they are, deal with elementary work, and 
the state association, with its able speakers. 
does not fully meet the requirements of the 
academies of the state. It was hoped that the 
high school institute, held at Concord in Sep- 
tember, would solve the difficulty, but the smal] 
attendance at that institute from the private 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $!°9 


a month 


Last season we engaged over 500 men and women 
Teachers and Students who averaged more than $100 
a@ month in canvassing for us. Wewant 1000 more 
this season for the grandest and fastest selling book 
out, entitled 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By Rev. FBANCIS E. CLARK, President of the United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. This is the best 
chance to make monev ever offered to all who want 
pr‘ fitable work. It is the king of all subscription 
books, and outsells them all. 200 superb engray- 
ings. Distance is-no hindrance, foi We Pay 
Freight. Give Credit, Premium Covies, Free Outfit. 
aud Raclusive Territory. We want to correspend 
with every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation 
to the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
agents, and specimens of the illustrations. Address 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


DIPLOMAS 


MADE BY 
AMES © ROLLINSON COMPANY, 
202 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
WE CAN FVRNISH ANY KIND OF SCHOOL IN EXISTENCE 
WITH DIPLOMAS, CERTIPICATES PESTIMONLALS 
AT A MODERATE COST, WHETHER 


NEW 


ONE OR A THOVSAND BE REQVIRED, 


PLAIN AS YOV PLEASE, ORNATE AS YOV PLEASE, BVT ALWAYS 
CHASTE, CORRECT, ARTISTIC, 
-THE- BEST 
OUR PRICES ARE SO LOW THAT NO SCHOOL CAN 
AFFORD TO SACRIFICE GOOD TASTE BY INFLICTING A 
DON'T WAIT FOR THE 
(1) NUMBER RE- 
FREE. 


POSTER ON ITS STUDENTS. 
““RusH"’ SEASON, BUT WRITE US: 
QUIRED; (2) KIND OF SCHOOL. 
FUL) SiZE SPECIMENS FOR 5 CENTS 1F YOU NAME 

N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Be Wise To-day! 16 3t 


CIRCULARS 


ASBURY PARK, N. 


Most charming seaside location. 


J. 


Send for list of publications and sample pages of the illustrated Berlitz Method for Children. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars, 1122, Broadway, New York. 
Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. . 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL 
| 


Normal Course for Teachers. 


OF LANGUAGES. 


AUDITORIUM, Chicago, 


Cool and pleasant. 


(15-tf 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 


English, . . . . § courses. 
German, . . . . 2 courses, 
French, . . . . 2 courses. 


History. 
Common Law. 
Education and Teaching. 
Methods of Teaching Geometry and Algebra. 
Engineering, . . courses, 
including Highway Engineering. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


1895 courses of instruction will be given as follows, 
beginning on July 5th: 


Freekand Drawing. 


Mathematics, . . 3 courses. 
Physics, . . . . 2 courses. 
Chemistry, . . . 4 courses. 
Botany. 

Geology, . . . . 7 courses. 


Physiology and Hygiene for Teachers. 
Physical Training, 2 courses. 
Courses at the Medical School. 


Women as well as men are admitted to these courres, except those in the Medical School, those in 
Engineering. and the two more advanced courses in Geology, 

In addition to the above-mentioned courses, certain lectures on methods of instruction will be given 
by teachers in the several cepartme:ts represented by the schools. 
charge, to the persons who are enrolied as members of any of the summer schoois in the Uuiversity. 


These lectures will be open. without 


Entirel 
The attendance last year was over 700 from 35 States and countries, 


Summer School ft 


Send for 64-page circular, giving full information 


advantages off-red, railroad 


y New Plan of Arrangement for Cafe. 


or teachers in the United States. 


making this by far the largest 


in regard to the outlines of work in all departmen 
reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, ete. . sai: 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


MEN AND BOVS WANTE 


It is a White Cross physiology, 


To send for sample pages of 

by E. R. Shepherd ; a manual Tru 
§ of sexual science and guide t» health 
and should be in the hands of every 6 


Queen Bee — It teaches the holiness of the body and the blessings of living clean 
Southern Star — It is a great aid in social purity work, . ° 


Rev Lewis 
han 1s of my boys. 


Price Reduced; Prepald, $1.25. 


Dextur — I consider ‘‘ True Manhood” 


a@ book of priceless value. 


oy of ten years old and upward. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & ©0., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


e Manhood 


. strength, ana purity. 


; Pure, and good lives. 
Have placed it in the 


In general these courses are adapted to the needs of those who intend to be teachers in the several 
subjects. Several of the more elementary, bowever, are intended also to meet the needs of beginners, and 
may be taken by students in lieu of the corresponding courses in the College and the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and may be counted towards a degree. 

During the s«ssion of the Schools the College Library will be open from 9a.m.to5p m. The Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy, the Peabody Museum, the Semitic Museum and the Mineralogical Collection are 
also accessible to the students during the summer vacation. 

A collec!ion of text-books and of apparatus for teaching will be on exhibition in Cambridge during the 
session of the school. 

In general the fees of the above-mentioned courses, 
and Physical Training, are $20 1or each course. 
$10 —s bey Lodging may be obtained in Cambridge during the summer vacation at a cost of from $5 to 

Por pamphlet describing the above courses, and other information, apply to 

M. CHAMBERLAIN, Clerk of Committee. 
8-5t arvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


except those in Chemistry, Botany, Engineering, 


WHEN CORRESPONQING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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schools dispejled all hope in that direction. In 
January of this year, Principal Elmer E. 
French of McGaw Institute wrote to all the 
principals of private schools in the state to get 
their sentiment. The replies to those letters 
were enthusiastic and encouraging in favor of an 
association, and as a result, the dates, the 16th, 
17th, and 18th of May, were selected, and Tilton 
was chosen as the place for the first meeting. 

The following speakers have been engaged: 
President W. J. Tucker, Dartmouth College. 
** Are the colleges putting too much upon us?” 
President E. H. Capen, Tufts College, ‘* Closer 
Relations Between Colleges and Academies”: 
President C. S. Murkland, New Hampshire 
College, subject to be announced; Professor 
Paul H. Hanus, HarvardjUniversity, ‘+ Educa- 
tional Values”; Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, Phillips 
Andover Academy, ‘*The Influence of the 
Academy”; Dr. C. C. Rounds, state normal 
school, ** Professional Reading for Teachers” ; 
President J. M. Durrell, New Hampshire Con- 
ference Seminary, ‘* Discipline in Academies ” ; 
Professor La Roy F. Griitin, Colby Academy, 
“Physics”; ‘Professor Weed, New Hamp- 
shire College, ‘* Biology”; Principal C. H. 
Clark, Sanborn Seminary, ‘+ Educational Value 
of Biology”; Professor George R. White, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, ‘‘ Chemistry.” 

The following have been invited to speak: 
Principal E. H. Lord, Brewster Free Academy, 


For 


ROLLING PARTITION. 


Also WoOoD 


THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. Composed of Wood Blocks, cemented and keyed to concrete 


foundation, forming a solid and immovable structure t 


Sound-Proof 
and Air-Tight. 


In Vartous Woods. 


Made also with 
Blackboard 


These partitions are a 
marvelous convenience, 
easily operated, very 
durable, and do not get 
out of order. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS. 


dividing 
Class Rooms. 


Surface. 


2S. Wilton? - 


GO 


WITH BLACKBOARD SURFACE, 


BLOCK FLOORS. 


, hrough which no dampuess or foul air can penetrate and no disease germs or filth can be secreted. 
resisting, noiseless, and warm to the feet. Cau be laid in a variety of patterns in different kinds of wood. Very handsome in appearance, and everlasting. 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer, 74 West 23d St., New York. 


VENETIAN BLINDS, 


in various kinds of wood, 


Fire- 


‘ Educational Value of Physics”; Professor 
I. W. Preston, New Hampton Institution, 


Athletics ” ; 
Academy, and 


Rey. George W. Gile, Colby 
Principal W. H. Cummings, 


Kimball Union Academy. Boarding Depart-| ‘ ‘ 
| wards of fifty school superintendents and prin- 


The association will open with an illustrated 


ments.” 


lecture by Principal George N. Cross of Robin- 
son Seminary Thursday evening, May 


officers of the seminary have kindly tendered 
the use of their fine building. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
At the instance of persons interested in the 
introduction of high manual training into cities | 
of 20,000 inhabitants, or more, in accordance 
with chapter 471 of the Acts of 1894, a meeting 
Cararru Cannot BE CurEeD 
with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a 
blood or constitutional disease, and in order to 
cure it you must take internal remedies. THall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. 
It was prescribed by one of the best physicians 
in this country for years, and is a regular pre- 
scrirtion. It is composed of the best tonics 
known, combined with the best blood puritiers, 
acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The 
perfect combination of the two ingredients is 
what produces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props , Toledo, O. 


16. 
Tilton has offered special inducements, and the | 


Sold by Druggists, price, 75c. 


of superintendents of schools in the manual 
training cities, particularly of those cities that 


{have not yet matured their plans for such train- 


ing, was held in the state house recently. Up- 


ipals were present. The meeting was presided 
over by Superintendent J. G. Edgerly of Fitch- 
burg. 

Professor A. H. Evans, A. M., of Cushing 
Academy, Ashburnham, has been engaged as a 


-| Latin instructor for the Suffield Institute. He 


was instructor at the Worcester Academy some 
years ago, and for ten years has been at the 
Cushing Academy. 
CONNECTICUT. 
The Ansonia board of education has voted to 


Spend Your Vacation in Europe 


or at Chautouqua (N. Y. or Bay View, Mich.), 
Glenn’s Falls, Old Point Comfort, ete ; or 


Attend the National Teachers’ Convention 
AT DENVER, ®t the expense of 


A little work among your personal friends after 
schoo! hours, will give you the most Celiz btfal and 
profitable vacation you ever had; and itis such work 
that no lady or gentleman will obj ct to doing A 
scheme of unparalleled attractiveness to teachers, 
Send stimp for copy of psper with prospectus to | 

AN’S ART JOURNATE. | 
— NEW YORK. | 


1t 


Route I. To D nver via Hoosac Tunnel, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, and Omaha, with special excursion 
to Manitou and Colorado Springs. Returning same route, with side excursion to Niagara 


Falls or Like Chautauqua. 


A, Fares only (inc'uding always membersbip in 
the N. KE. A. of $2 00, which is inevitable to make the 
tickets good) $51 65. 

B, Adds sieeping berth to Chicago, with comfort- 
able reclining-chair car (one night) from Chicago to 
Denver, $57.15. 

C. Same as B, and reclining-chair car and return 
sleeper fro. Chicago to Boston, $72.65. 

Two in a berth to Chicago, with reclining-chair 
car beyond, $54 90 each. 
- Two in aberth to and from Chicago, with re- 
owe car from Chicago to Denver and return, 
15. 

f. Twoina berth in sleeping car from Boston to 
Denver, $57 28. 

G. Two ina berth in sleeping car from Boston to 
Denver and return to Boston, $63.15. 


Route BE, To Denver and excursion {in Colorado (same asin Route I); return via Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Wheeling, Wasbiogton, Baliimore, Philadelphia, and New York. No extracharge. 
Reute EAE. To Denver and excursion in Colorado (same as Route 1); return via Kansas City, St. Louis, De 
troit, Niagara Falls, and Hoosa: funnel. 
Route EV. To Denver and excursion in Colorado (same as Route I); return via Kansas City, St. Louis, De- 
troit, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Thousand Islands, Lachine Rapids, and Montreal. 


charge will be from $2 25 to $4 50. 


Route V. To Denver and excursion to Manitou and Colorado Springs (same as Route 1); excursion to Pike’s 
Peak. Also excursion to the famous Loop, Idaho Springs, Silver Placer, Black Hawk Mines, 


Clear Creek Czfion, etc. 
Route VE. Same as V, with excursions to Salt Lake 


field Beach. R-turn asin I, II, III, orIV. For rate, write to Mr. Winsbip. 


Route VEE, To Denver and Salt Lake City, with all excursions in Colorado and Utah, « Iso to Butte, Helena» 
Livingston, Mammoth Hot Springs. Fal! six days’ staze rides all through the wor/d-renowneu 
returning via St. 


Yellowstone Park; 


to $63 
$71.65 to $74 65. 


H. Entire berth to Denver will vary from $60.15 
1 
I. Entire berth to Denver and retnrn will vary from 


K. Add $5 00 to each of the above for meals going. 

L. Add from $1.00 to $2 50 for board in Denver. 

M. Everything first-class, as in Route IV (see 
helow), with meuls en route to Denver, entire berth 
both u ays, excursions to Colorado Springs. Manitou, 
Pike's Peak, the famous Loop, Idaho Springs, etc , 
with two days’ board in Denver, two at Manitou, or 
Colorado Springs, and meals on the excursions, 


ask the clergymen of all denominations to pre- 
pare some form of religious exercise for the 
opening of the schools each morning. 

New Britain is to have a new high school 
building to cost in the neighborhood of $100,- 
000. ‘The Rockwell and Northend schools of 
that town are greatly overcrowded. 

. The Willimantic high school committee has 
voted to release Miss Annie E. Boardman, 
teacher in the high school, at the close of the; 
present term, although for the purposes of re-| 
taining her services as long as possible they 
voted to extend the present term one week and 
shorten the next term correspondingly. Miss 
Soardman begins her duties in the Amesbury 
high school April 8. 

A symphony orchestra has been formed at 


Yale, under the direction of Professor Parker, 
head of the musical department of the univer- 
sity. The first concert, on March 14, was a 
pronounced success. 

By the recent death of Mr. J. K. Judson the 
state loses one of her most active educational 
workers. He assisted Mr. S. P. Willard in the 
famous county examinations of public 
schools, and for years has been a valued helper 
of State Secretary C. D. Hine, in the conduct 
of summer schools, state examinations, ete. 


FOREICN TOURS. 
Strictly first class; small, select parties; choice of 
18 routes; peraopally conducted; annually since 1881; 
prices, $184, $218, $278, $316, ete.s sailings, June 21 
and 29; descriptive pamphlet sent. 

Supt. F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, Marshall, Mich. 


FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES 


BETWEEN 


May 18 and From $175 
July 13 to ROPE to $750, 
and from 31 days to 101 days’ daration. 
Mention this paper, state time and money at dis- 


posal, or trip desired, and programmes will be sent. 
INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN tickets. 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
135 So. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
w 204 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ills. 


Income Tax 


Text of the New Law. 


The Tribune's pamphlet 
contains the full text, ver- 


batim. The questions which 
arise in the minds of the 
public can be answered by 
reference to the Tribune's 


pamphlet. 


Burope, 1895. 


NINTH SEASON. 
All Expenses — Three Meals a Day. 


31 Days, $135; 38 Days, $175, 


Rooms on ship: Outside, amidships, and on prom- 
enade deck, 
Circular free upon application. 
aa ELIAS BROOKINGS, 


lates, lithographs, an ings. designs, » 
and 


wordings, Also the best and ch arts 
General School Supplies. ake and size 
school, and write names plainly. 


REMINGTON 


Srom 283.00 to $90 00. Thisis as comp'eteas any pe son- 
ally-conducted excursion has ever teen, and includes 
everything but mesls r turn'ng, which will cost about 
$500. The trip to Niagara Falls or Lake Chautauqua 
isincluded. Tickets, good tor returning until Sept 1, 
and stop over privileg: 8 are yranted at several points. 


No extra charze. 


Extra 


City, with visit to famous Green River mines and Gar- 


Paul, Mioneapolis, Chicago, Cleveland, Buff:lo, 


Niagara Fal!s, or Lake Chautauqua. All expenses fr'm Boston to Boston, for tour weeks’ 


po 


Route VANE. Same as V; retarning via Thousand Islands, Lachine Rapids, and Montreal. 


of from $2.25 to $4 50. 


trip, will be about $190 inc uding all board in Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake, and other 
iets. This cau be reduced as indic \ted by the various plans under Route I. | 


Extra 


10 cents a copy. |e 


Order through any news- 
dealer or direct from 


The Tribune. 


(Highest Award World's Fair) 
In stock to suit any kind of school at small cost. 
Thedesigns are new,original,artistic. Lithographed. 
Orders filled the day rec'd. Special designs to order. 
Samples—by giving name of school, number needed. 


Programs.etc.for commencement. Mention this iti 
Cc. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg., CHICAGO. 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


...A DEVELOPMENT— 
NOT AN EXPERIMENT 
Many Desirable Improvements 
skillfully incorporated into the 
essential features of Simple and 


Durable Construction for which 


+t 


the Remington *s famous.... 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Route EX. Same as VI or VII, with one day only in Yel'owstone Park. This reduces the expense by $44 50. és 
X. Same as Route V, with excursion to San Francisco, via Reno, the original scenic Sierra route, LKCORADI I~ | => e 


Winship. 
XK, Same as Route IX, with the addition of 


Route 
For rate write Mr. Winship. 


Route XQ. Same as Route IX, with excursion to Los Angeles, Pasadena,etc, For rate write Mr. Winship. 


Reute XEEK. Same as X and XI combined. 


An effort has been made to make out every desirable variety of trip for the accommodation of teachers, 
If any other variation is desired, Mr. Winsbip can prob- jiprpary. * * It is five, it is instrvetive, it forceful 
A. E. WINSHIP, | smiles, but he did crack many a smile over your racy sayings and pithy expressions. 

ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO,, 277 Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


and the prices have been placed at the lowest possible. 


ably provide for it. For further particulars and registration apply to 


Blue Csfion, Dormer Lake, Placer mines, Aubarn, Sacramento. 
It is the lowest ever made for a fir*t class excursion. 


For rate, write Mr. 


side trip to the famous Hotel De! Monte, at Monterey. 
| 


3 Somerset Street, or 7 Water Street, Boston, Mass. | 


should read 


One of the best helps for teachers. 


A Fascinating Story for 
Young and Old. 


Fall of unspoken suggestions regarding child training. 


GERTRUDE E. WILLIAMS, Prin. Alcott High School: [have started a club of girls from 14 to 18 years, and 


we are reading this charming book. They are perfectly delighted, and cali themselves the Koradine Club. 


HELEN A. RICE Preceptress Ypsilanti High School: I tound it to be a rare book—one which every girl 


Its thoughts are wholesome, pure. uplifting. 


Unity: Every teacher looking for new inspiration, every parent anxious for assistance in the stady of 


growing children, wil! find help—and that abundantly—in 
Mrs. ProF. KELLOGG, Evanston: What a gem your KORADINE is! 


Cloth. Prepaid, $1.25. 


ORADINE. 
I would like to see it in every 


The times are ripe for it. Professor rarely 


4 
| 
| 
| 
— 
WESTERN EXCURSIONS. 
OPEN TO ALL. ~~ | 
| No. 
| 
| 
— 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLI.—No. 16. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is notasecret remedy. It is simply the purest Norway 
Cod-liver Oil, the finest Hypophosphites, and chemi- 
cally pure Glycerine, all combined into a perfect Emul- 
sion so that it will never change or lose its integrity. 
This is the secret of Scott’s Emulsion's great success. 
It isa most happy combination of flesh-giving, strength- 


ening and healing agents, 


their perfect union giving 


them remarkable value in all 


WASTING 


DISEASES. 


Hence its great value in Consumption, wherein it arrests 
the wasting by supplying the most concentrated nour- 
ishment, and in Anzmia and Scrofula it enriches and 


vitalizes the blood. 
it is most effective. 


In fact, 
Your doctor will confirm all we 


in every phase of wasting 


say avoutit. Don’t be persuaded to accept a substitute / 


UTAH, THE MOUNTAIN-WALLED 
TREASURY OF THE GODS. 


That all the members of N. E. A. and their 
friends may have an opportunity to visit Utah, 
that wonderland of health, wealth, and pleasure, 
before returning to their Eastern homes from 
the Denver meeting in July, the Rio Grande 
Western Railway ‘‘ Scenic Line of the World,” 
in connection with the D. & R. G. and Colorado 
Midland Lines, will make the unusually low rate 
of $20.00 for the round trip, Denver to Utah, 
including the grandest scenic ride in the world, 
and a visit to 


Provo, the beautiful Arcadian city on Utah 
Lake — excellent fresh-water bathing, fishing, 
and hunting. 

Savt Lake Ciry, made famous by its histori- 
cal and religious associations,—picturesque city 
of health and pleasure — Sanitarian, Table Min- 
eral Waters, Warm Springs, Hot Springs, and 
Sulphur Springs, within the city limits—a plunge 
into the Great Salt Lake at Saltair Beach, the 
Dead Sea of America; the water contains twenty- 
three per cent. more salt than the Dead Sea of 
the Holy Land — impossible to sink —the most 
invigorating baths in the world — headquarters 
of the Mormon Church, ‘Temple and Tabernacle. 
Salt Lake City is also a city of beautiful homes, 
drives, parks, and cafions. Its climate is unsur- 
passed, having as it does 325 days of sunshine 
in every year. A modern city, hemmed in by 
snow-capped mountains. Military post three 
miles distant. 

OGpeEN, a thriving city of modern enterprise 
and progress, — Hot Thermal Springs within 
easy access—a sanitarium in itself—picturesque 
drives through cafons of wonderful natural 
rugged beauty, —a city situated at the foot of 
the Wasatch Mountains. Hundreds of points 
of interests to the traveler, tourist, teacher, and 
student. 

No one should miss this opportunity to visit 
Utah and enjoy the scenery of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and kindred ranges. No European trip 
compares with it in variety and grandeur of 
scenery, and wealth of novel interest and study. 

Tickers will be on sale at Kansas City, Oma- 
ha, St. Joseph, or Sioux City, on July 5, 6, 7, 
and 8, to Ogden, or Salt Lake City, and return 
at through excursion rate of $39.00. Propor- 
tionate rate from Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
and all Eastern points. Tickets purchased at 
this rate will be good for stop-over at Denver, 
Manitou, Glenwood, and all points of interest in 
Utah. Those who have purchased tickets to 
Denver and return may obtain excursion rate of 
$20.00, Denver to Ogden, or Salt Lake, and 
return, on a few days during the N. E. A. con- 
vention. Dates of sale to be announced later. 
F. A. Wadleigh, General Passenger Agent, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


AMHERST’S SUMMER SCIIOOL. 


The twentieth session of the Sauveur College 
of Languages and the Amherst Summer School 
will open July 1, and continue six weeks. The 
announcement just issued shows a fine corps 
of instructors. President Sauveur will con- 
duct a course in the training in the teaching 
of French by the natural method. Other in- 
structors in French will be Henri Marion of the 
United States naval academy at Annapolis, Md., 
Mme. P. P. Meyer of Miss Gordon’s school in 
Philadelphia, who will have charge of the chil- 
dren’s department; Mlle. E. Morhard, teacher 
of French in Hughes’ high school at Cincinnati: 
Mile. A. Villere of Miss Kirkland’s school in 
Qhicago. The German department will be in 
eharge of Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, director of 


Scott & Bowne, New York. All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 


‘ngton, Professor Guenther von der Groeben of 
Halifax county academy, and Frau Elise M. 
Traut of Brooklyn, N. Y. The classes in Ital- 
ian will be in charge of Professor T. E. Comba. 
Spanish will be taught by J. C. Blumau y Cor- 
bacho of the Masaschusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Professor Henri Marion. Dr. 
William J. Rolf of Cambridge will again con- 
duct the department in English literature. Pro- 
fessor James H. Dillard, who is vice-president 
of the faculty, will have charge of the Latin 
department. Professor J. B. Leotsakos of 
Philadelphia will conduct the Greek depart- 
ment. W. I. Fletcher, librarian of Amherst 
College, will again have charge of the depart- 
ment of library economy. A. J. Hopkins, in- 
structor of chemistry in Amherst College, will 
have charge of the chemistry departments, and 
students will be allowed the use of the new 
chemical building at Amherst College. Miss 
Lucy C. Hitchcock, a graduate of Cooper Insti- 
tute in New York, will have charge of the art 
department, George B. Shattuck of Johns Hop- 
kins, of the geology and biology departments, 
and Professor Robert W. Crowell of Columbus, 
O., will assist in the Latin department. R. F. 
Nelligan, instructor in gymnastics, will have 
charge of the department of physical education. 
Saturdays will be devoted to recreation, and 
excursions to the prominent places of interest 
will be arranged. Professor W. I. Montague 
is director and manager, and application should 
be made to him for information and programme. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

Tue last two personally-conducted tours to 
Washington, under the auspices of the Royal 
Blue Line, leave Boston Wednesday, April 17, 
and Wednesday, May 8. The rate of $23 cov- 
ers every expense of the trip of seven days. 
Members of previous parties express themselves 
as delighted with the accommodations furnished. 
A detailed itinerary may be secured by address- 
ing A. J. Simmons, N. E. P. A., 211 Washington 
street, Boston. 

Tue enterprising firm of Sheppard & Burgett, 
Columbus, O., has added a line of elegant diplo- 
mas, certificates, commencement stationery, ete., 
that are remarkable both for their low prices 
and for the brightness and originality of the 
engravings. We have seen samples of their 
publications, and can heartily recommend the 
excellence of the publications and the reliability 
and promptness of the firm. There is scarcely 
a locality where they have not made their bow 
and received a hearty welcome alike from 
teachers, patrons, and pupils. 


Tur New York Tribune —daily and weekly 
—maintains the same high standard of excel- 
lence that was given it in the days of Horace 
Greeley. No other daily in America so uni- 


formly gives the news of the schools in the 
Eastern, Western, and Central states. Its 
treatment of those phases of news that the 
schools do well to emphasize is scholarly, in 
good spirit, and thoroughly reliable. ’ 


IMPORTANT —When viewing Now York City, 
Save Baggage Exoress and Carriage Hire and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen. 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars 
stages, and elevated railroads to all Depots You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced sia months by send- 
ing a new yearly subseription. 


@erman instruction in the high schools of Wash- 


NEW ENG. PUB. OO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—David Kinley’s analysis of the statistics re- 
cently collected by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency regarding the use of credit instruments 
in retail trade is the article of most general 


interest in the spring issue of the Journal of 
Political Economy. Although some surprising 
blunders appear to have been made in collecting 
the data, the general value of the materal is very 
considerable. It shows clearly the rapid exten- 
sion of the use of checks and similar credit 
instruments for all sorts of minor commercial 
dealings, which is so encouraging a sign of our 
progress toward a permament condition of finan- 
cial soundness and sense. Mr. George O. Vir- 
tue, one of the ablest of the younger men who 
are just getting out of the ‘* doctorate” stage 
of their development, contributes an interesting 
paper on the * Public Ownership of Mineral 
Lands in the United States,” in which he brings 
to light, once more, the disgraceful economic 
vagaries of our national business management. 
Mr. S. McLean Hardy has a valuable study of 
the relations existing between the quantity of 
money and prices in the United States, between 
1861 and 1892; and Professor Albion W. Small 
prints his address, which was, he says, made 
to order, onthe ** Relation of Sociology to Econ- 
mies.” ‘There are the usual miscellaneous notes, 
and a valuable summary of Belgian Monetary 
Legislation, by H. Parker Willis. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. Quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


—An excellent portrait of Napoleon forms 
the frontispiece of the April Chautauquan. 
The opening article is on ‘‘ Queen Victoria and 
Her Children,” illustrated by numerous portraits 


from recent photographs. John S. Billings 
contributes a valuable article, ** The World’s 
Debt to Modern Sanitary Science.” Among 
other papers are: ‘* What the Stars are Made 
Of,” by Garrett P. Serviss; ‘* Napoleon on the 
Island of Elba,” by Henry Houssaye ; *t Sunday 
Readings,” selected by Bishop Vincent; ‘+ Poli- 
tics as a Career in England,” by Professor T. 
Raleigh; ‘* The Great ‘Tunnels of the World,” 
by Robert Jamison; ‘‘ The German Forest,” by 
Sidney Whitman; ** Methods of Studying So- 
ciety,”’ by Professor Albion W. Small, Ph. D.; 
‘* How Christians Destroyed a Tribe of Indians,” 
by John R. Spears; *‘ Labor Bureaus, A Con- 
versation with the United States Commissioner 
of Labor,” recounted by Herbert Johnston; 
‘*The Reign of Money,” by Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu; ‘* The Smallest Republic in the 
World,” by John L. Hurst; ‘* Florence Night- 
ingale,” by Harriet E. Banning; ‘‘ Influence of 
the Weather on Diseases,” by Dr. Otto Gotthilf ; 
‘* Easter, its Eggs and Legends,” by Keziah 
Shelton; ‘*‘ Women Among the Early Germans,” 
by Louise Prosser Bates. The Editor’s Out- 
look treats of ** Sidney Lanier and New Phases 
of the Temperance Question.” There is the 
usual space devoted to ‘“* Current History and 
Opinion,” toC. L. S.C. matters, and new books. 


— The student of ethics, the host of men and 
women who realize that there is a world of 
greater interest than the world of the politicians 
and the political economists, and one of more 


vital importance here and hereafter, whether 
for ourselves or our descendants and success- 
ors, must. perforce, read the Jnternational 
Journal of Ethics. The ethical consequences 
of the doctrine of immortality, the elements of 
philosophical sin, or even the motives to moral 
conduct, are not of pressing practical signifi- 
cance in every-day life. And yet, the more one 
studies facts, as distinguished from the notions 
which we have been brought up to hold regard- 
ing these same facts, the more certain it becomes 
that moral forces, intelligently comprehended 
and acted upon, that even the philosophical in- 
terpretation of self-assertion and self-denial, or 
even Rational Hedonism, that all these things are 
of the most serious moment to all of us who 
would like to see the next generation better 
than that which precedes it. Philadelphia: The 
International Journal of Ethics. Issued quar- 
terly. $2.50 yearly. 


— Among the many attractive and handsome 
Easter numbers so popular among readers of 
magazines and papers, the Youth’s Companion 
excels in appropriateness to the season and in 
the exceptional quality of its reading matter. 
‘*The Story of a Statue,” by the Marquis of 
Lorne, prepared for the Companion in col- 
laboration with the Princess Louise, is an article 
of rare interest. ‘' Dorothy’s Easter” and a 
‘* Corner in Eggs” are two typical Easter stories 
well worth twice reading. ‘* The Romance of a 
Shoal,” an adventure story by W. Clark Russell, 
would be hard to duplicate. Each one of the 
entire collection of stories deserves special men- 
tion, and with the miscellany, poetry, etc., col- 
lected in this one issue, is worth the price of the 
paper for the entire year. 

— The more solid articles of the April Over- 
land are: ‘“ The Jew in San Francisco,” by Rab- 
bi G. A. Danziger, from the Hebrew point of 
view, and by Mrs. K. M. Nesfield, from the 
Gentile standpoint, along and fully illustrated 


article,—it is curious to see where the two views 
agree and disagree; ‘‘ The Bible and Divorce” 


| 


THE WAY IS OPEN 
to health and strength, if you’re a nervous 
delicate woman. The medicine to cure you. 
the tonic to build you up, is Dr. Pierce’s Fa. 
vorite Prescription. You can depend upon 
it. The makers say it will help you, or cost 
you nothing. They guarantee it. 

As a safe and certain remedy for woman’s 
ailments, nothing can compare with the 
“Prescription.” It’s an invigorating, re- 
storative tonic, and a soothing, strengthen- 
ing nervine, perfectly harmless in any con- 
dition of the female system. 

It’s a marvelous remedy for nervous and 
general debility, St. Vitus’s Dance, Fainting 
Spells, Dizziness, Sleeplessness, and all the 
nervous disorders due to functional derange- 
ments. It has often, by restoring the wo- 
manly functions, cured cases of Insanity. 


PIERCE CURE 


OR MONEY RETURNED. 


ing business man of San Francisco—for greater 
liberality in interpretation of scriptural utter- 
ances on divorce, and a rejoinder by Rev. W. 
W. Bolton, rector of St. Mary the Virgin. 
There are light articles, sketches, and stories 
in abundance, a variety of poems, book reviews, 
editorials, and the entertaining ** As Talked in 
the Sanctum.” San Francisco: $3.00 a year. 


— The Catholic World for April is an Easter 
number in seasonable dress, and with appropri- 
ate matter in prose and verse. Rev. J. A. Zahm 
contributes an illustrated paper of interest, ‘+A 
New System of Writing for the Blind”; * A 
Visit to Brook Farm” is the subject of A. A. 
McGinley; the life of ‘t The Apostle of the 
Alleghanies,” Prince Gallitzin, is admirably 
sketched by Kate Hart; ‘‘ Some New Light on 
Catholic Missions in Alaska” is thrown by an 
illustrated article by E. 8. Coleleugh. An un- 
usual amount of space is given to the notices of 
new books; and extracts from leading magazines 
on subjects of interest are alsoa feature. New 
York. Terms, $3.00 a year. 


— The present number of Current INistory 
(fourth quarter, 1894) completes the fifth year 
of this historic record, and is furnished with a 
thirty-page index for the 1894 volume. Indeed 
it would be difficult to mention a subject of in- 
j terest which is not adequately treated in this 
jquarterly, while important topies are given 
; special prominence. The 1894 volume contains 
154 portraits of statesmen, royalties, scientists, 
| litterateurs, composers, ete. Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Garretson, Cox, & Co. Paper, $1.50 a year. 


—The April issue of The Pansy is a charming 
‘number of an ever-delightful monthly. The 
special feature of the number, one which will 
-be much valued, is a carefully-prepared Easter 
‘service, planned especially for the Christian 
Endeavor societies, but equally well adapted to 
other organizations of young people. Boston: 
| Lothrop Publishing Company. 


— The appearance of La Revue Nationale, a 
-new monthly, published in Montreal, which M. 


‘J.-D. Chartrand is editing, is most convincing 
evidence of the strength and respectability of 
the French population of Canada. 


MAGAZI* ES KECEIVED. 


The Arena for April: terms, $5.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: The Arena Pubiishing Company. 

The Cosmopolitan for April; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York. 

The (verland Monthly for April; terms, &3 00 
ayear Sav Francisco, Cal.: Overland Monthly Pub- 
lishing Con. pany. 

Lend a Hand for April; terms, $2.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: J. Stilman Smith & Co. 

Our Day for April; terms, $200 a year. Spring- 
field, O.; «ur Day Publishing Company. 

The Chaperone fr April; terms, $1.00 ayear. St. 
Louis: (haperone Builaing. 

The New England Kitchen for April; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Boston: 7 Temple place. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Brstos UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORNUAL SCHOOLS, 


ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCROOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Fxeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


gtts NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
‘I For both sexes For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w A.G YDEN. A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

For Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w D. B Hagar, Ph D. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 
For Catalogs, address 


w a prt neinal 


HEN CORRESPONDING with 


is a plea by BE. H. B.,—who, it is said, is a lead- 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher Pric 
An Elementary Text-Book of Heat Stewart. w.B. 
Cicero: De Amicttia .... cove os ss 40 


The Greene School Music Course. 


The Merriam Company 
Webst-r’s Orations on Bunker Hill Monument and Greene. 


History ofjthe Plague in London.. ... ............... Defoe. 

Churches ard Castles of Medieval France ......... Larned. “ 
Letters of a Baritove coe oo Walker. cece cece 1 25 
A Without a Memory.... Shelton. 000 cece 1 00 
The United Church of the United States. ........... Shields, 1060. 6000 2 50 
The People and Politics of the East sens cose 4 00 
Songs of Dusk and Diwn e 
The Day of Butterflies and Duskflyers of New England Knobel. Bradley Whidden, Boston. 50 
A Quaint Spinster.. Russell Roberts Brothers, 60 
God's Light as it Came to Me. .............. cece 1 00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


lf You Want to Save 


Half your butter bills and all of 
your doctor’s bills, use White’s 


Gold Churn 
Butterine. 


GoLp 1n CoLor, GOLD IN VALUE. 


The Coming Woman —will she leave 
Her seat and offer it 
Unto a man who boards the car 
And has no place to sit ? 
Or will she read a newspaper, 
Or fumble with her wrap, 
Ungallantly permitting him 
To hang on to a strap ? 
—Kansas City Journal. 


Mrs. Wrinstow’s ‘*Soornina Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their] The three emirent chemists who acted as judges 


children while Teething, with perfect success. |99 the food products at the Chicago World’s 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all Fair — Professor Sharpless, of Boston School of 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, | Technology ; Professor Atwater, Government 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether Experimental Chemist; and Prof:scor Wiley, 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for Chief Government Chemist — after a ca refal 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. |2”3/ysis, awarded a medal for what they called 


Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing |; 4 Sweet and wholesome product called butter- 


Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


10 Ibs. $1.65 Exp. to Boston, and 25c. 
Tne Journat or Epvcation is published; other N. E. points. 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of Ever sweet, wholesome, and fragrant 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 5 wad * 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- | Made scientifically. | Delicious cream and 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration | t e purest natural ingredients only used. 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re-| Combined soas toleave GOLD CHURN 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or] BUTTERINE free from butyric acid, the 
registered letter to the publishers, New Ena- decaying element in butter 
why scientists and eminent ex- 


~~ | perts recommend Gold Churn Butterine. 


‘ 
Blaine’s Send order for sample tub or box of 
P prints, and if you don’t find it just as rep- 
A Million Everyday Facts of Prace resented, you will get your money right 
i { id value to yon 
dent. 508 pages laden with sucgestions 
A WBSITE, 324 Canal Providence, R I. 
intenseinterest. Limp Cloth 25¢.,SuM@ Cloth 
50e., Full Leather $1.00. Send fora 
sample copy. A Harvest for Agents, 


» WEEKS & CO,, 5621 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


avon Teachers’ Agencies. 
ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK. CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 


In one hour you cnn learn to : 
accompany on tle Piano cr Organ Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 


by using Olerk’s Lightning Chord 
3 East 14th St., New Work, 


Method. No Teacher Necessary. Shou d be on 
every Piano or Organ. A limited number given 
| to The this book is 

u you will ta -up and show it to your ne'gh- 
bors, we will mail you one cepy free. Send Lb cents Lady Teachers yoeees Se ore 
for mailing Address Musical Guice Publishing LO, | “positions in Penosvivarin and 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mention this paper. 6 Address at once National Educational 


~~ | Bureau, ROBERT L. Myers. 
HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital | Teachers’ Agencv 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. OF RELIABLE 
The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in American and Foreign Teachers, Frotesnere, and 


this institution will commence September 10, 18%). Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
oxperienced teachers. sow_ fees. Equality in 

sex. New Hospital of 225 beds now open. schools carefully recommended to parents. 


Send for _announcemen 


t and renting of school property. 
JAS. B. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. Bast ref 


erences furnished. 


U N EMPLOYED ents 15 Pri: cipals, 4 College Presidents 14 Piano, 
COLUMBIAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Vanderbiit 


KR. MIRIAM 
150 Fivra AVENUB Twentieth St. 
3 Voea!. 5 Art, 12 Klocution, 9 Primary, 6 Kindergar- 
wan protic Vacation Work Nasnvie, Teun. 14 


YORK CITY. 
ten. 4 Governesses, 5 Science, 8 La‘in. 2 Greek, 5 
can secure a desirable engagement by addressing Teachers Wanted American Teachers’ Bureau, 


TEACHERS 

who are WANTED, nt once: Teachers— 9 Superintend- 
Math matics, for fall term Address. with stamp, 

©. B. BEACH & CO., Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. St. Louis, Mo. 19TH YRAR. 


EDUCATION 


To Juty For 2 5 


Natu re Study is receiving special attention in the columns of the Journal of 


Education, Its read rs are being presented with a vast amount of material for nature teaching, 
adapting it all t» the season. This is reaching out into all phases of plant life in flowers, and 
fruits of plants and trees; of animals, domestic and wild, home pets and foreign, especially of birds ; 
of minerals, metals, and rocks; of products for home consumption and commerce, and for the arts, 
sciences, and industries. Never before has there been presented in any periodical so much nature work 
prepared for the schools. 


SPECIAL OF FER. 


We will send the Journal of Education to any address from the time your order reaches this 
office until July rst, 1895, — the balance of the school year, — for 24 cents. 
Tell your friends who are not taking the Journal of this trial trip offer. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


MORE TELEGRAM from Catskill show that the man we sent there the week before prove’ satis 

factory, (1) * Catskill, April 4.1895 Write »t ce sending names of ¢ ndi- 
d.tes for teacher of German, French, A gebra, and En: lish for balance of this school year, with expression of 
opinion by you gevera'ly and as to ciecipline EK A CHASE” This did not men'ion salary, but we kuew that 
the teacher of these branches there rec ived $750, and 80 recommended on thatb ss bad the woman 
and saia so, a nding by return mail a full de FRO gram: “Catskill April 6, 1895. Have elected 
scription with photograph Back came this tele- Misa —— for balance this year. Have her 
come at once, and not fy us when she will bs» here Emery A CHASE” I: happened that she had been »way 
from home, so she got the first news of the place in our ~~ to go at once, afterward gett ng the leiter 
telling about theplace She began work the next Monday. This was quick work, but preity CATSKILL 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPE RATIVE 6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 
A SSOC | AT | O N SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


MENT, rather than those without positions. 
281 Wabash Ave. 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, “Cueaco. 11.” 
We now have direct applicatiens fr hundreds of teachers for all kinds ¢f School and College work. 


Salaries, $4000 ana less. Guod primary abd grammar grade vacancies at $40 to $90 per month. 
Send for new circu'ar. cv. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


y Introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN TEACHERS AG ENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREICN  supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 

w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call cu or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureac is the oldest in New Eaogiand, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls fur 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate cf $1,500,000 yet vails 
for teachers have never been 80 numerous as during the current year. 


OUR PATRONS HAVE CONFIDENCE IN US. 
**T believe that there are other excellent teachers’} ‘Your judgment is unerring. Each of the (six) 


teachers seut us eminently filis the requirement We 
bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a matter of made no mistake iu placiug this selectiou ca: te blanche 
80 much importance to me wholly in the hands of} iy your hanas. Both the superiptendent aud com- 


any other.’’—E. H. WILSON, Norwalk, Conn. mitiee commend them.”’—C,. C, CUNDALL, M.D., Fair- 


Established in (884. Positions Fiiled. 3700. 


haven. Moss. 
We have had twenty-five such calls this senson. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should regtster at once. Nochurge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, w 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ;355 Wabash Ave., 82 Church 8t., | 12014 So.8pring 8t.. | 893 12th 8t., 


Boston, Mass. New York, Uhicago, II). Toronto, Canada.| LosAngeles, | Washington, D. 0. 
One Fee Registers Tie , 110 Tremont St., 
in Both Offices. cee GE fo Boston. 
Agency Manual EACHER 
free to any CENCI/IES Avenue, 
address. BOSTON CHICAGO Chicago. 


it for granted that you desire the best position you can fill successfully, 


Takin The PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAY, (€) Allentown, Pa. 


¢ffers you its assistance. Wiih facilities unsurpassed, its 16 y’ars’ experience en- 
abies it to render good service to deserving teachers everywhere. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names compet: nt teachers for desirable positions. vidence: * We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.” Reply made by Secretary bist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
w FRED. DICK. Mor.. McPhee Block, DENVER, COLO. 


‘* BOSTON, MASS., April 8. 1895. 
‘' wir. H. P. FRENCH, Albany, N. Y.: I am glad to inform you that Pres. 
Cile completed arrangements with me this morning to teach Mathematics 
next year in Colby Academy. Thanking you for your interest In my behalf, 


*"! am yours, etc., IRVING E. MILLER.’’ 


t f the above registered with us on March 28th, and in ten dava. throngh our recommendation 
he position to he refers Correspondence with acho officers and teachers is invited, 
ALBANY TEACHER®S’ AGENCY, 21 State St., Albany, N Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘i? wen Xenvork. 
262 Wabash Chicago, 
Wane hore vacancies than we ean Public ana Private 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seexing postions B, RUGGLES & CO. 


and those wishing lw 237 Vine Street, CINCINNAT!, 


= THe WESTERN BuREAU OF EDUCATION = 


aCU EACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
SECURES POSITIONS BUR TEAC For further information address 


lies Books at publishers’ prices. 
nag . HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Illinois Teachers Agency. 


Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise ) Register at once. Not a vacancy in the State 
but is known to us within forty eight hours 
and wishing to come to Hilinots.) of determin.tion. BLANK FREE. 
ORVILLE BEHREND, Manager, 
1509 ASHLAND BLock, CHICAGO. 


Send 2 cents for particulars. 
Registration fee, 50 cents. [w ty] 


WANTED, WANTED, 
‘In September, in one Western city, twenty-five September next, in a first class New York academy, 
‘teachers, viz : Two teachers kindergarten, talary three young men to take charge of three departments 
teachers ot graded schoo!s, salary $500. r | Sciences, and French, German, and Vocal Music 

Also, in a New York city. a first-class teacher of (choral and glee club). Good salaries paid for satis- 
Singing and Drawing ; wiytl $750. tactory teachers. Apply immediately to 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTE, Manager, HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston, Masa Romerset Roaton. 


pq@e~ When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 
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EDUCATION. 


For 25 cents we will 
mail you this beautiful 


$ 
Plated Wedding 


Cream Paper. 


Send us your address on a postal 
apd we will mail you our beautifal 
Illustrated Booklet, containing 
engravings of celebrated paintings 
with sketches of the artists’ lives. 
You will deem it a treasure. 


FREE 


Ask your dealer for Acme Writing Tablets 
aud take no other. They are the best. 


$ MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 
ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO, 
é Cor, N. Ninth St. and Wythe Ave, BROOKLYN, N.¥ 


Correct Spelling, a Rare Accomplishment ! 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING 


By LARKIN DuNTON, LL.D. Head Master Boston Normal School, and C. GoopwiIn CLARK, A.M., 
late Master Gaston School, Boston, TEACHES PUPILS TO SPELL CORRECTLY. 


Primary Book, Intro price, Complete Course. Intro. prices, 2ic Normal Spelling 
Blank. Intro. price, 42c, per doz. Sena for our New Iliustrated Hducational Catalogue for 1895. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, - Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 


a FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 

Price, One Dollar each. 

An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 

application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington ty Roston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The apie Railroad Company. 


| 


\\ hy I j 


F special Interest to |: |: 

educators who Intend 
going to DENVER next 
summer are the various 
through Sleeping Car 
routes between the East |—-— 
and West operating over 
the Wabash RAR... 


/ # 
* * * wh 


Between Boston and &St. Louis. 

ie Boston and Chicago. 

” Toledo and St. Louis. 
Detroit and Chicago. 
Toledo and Kansas City. 


PALATIAL SLEEPERS, Di 
tents ot eee, ning Cars, and Chair Cars are run on fast Vestibuled trains with all the 


THE WABASH DEPOT in St. Louls 1 
trip te Lene 2 8 the largest and finest in the world, and of itself is worth the 


Maps and further information can be had of 


C. 8. CRANE. G. P. & T. Agent, | F. A. PALMER, A. G H. B. McCOLELLAN, G. E, Agent, 
St. is, Mo. Chicago, Wu, New York, N. ¥. 


And District Agents in Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, and Toledo. 


POOLE PROS., CHICAGO. 


Setwaen New York and St. Louis 
New York and Chicago 
Detroit and St. Louis. 
- Chicago and St. Louis. 
” St. Louis and Denver. 


-P Agent, 


Ready May ist. 


International Education Series 


VoL. XXX. FRIEDRICH FROEBEL’S PEDA- 
GOGICS OF THE KINDERGARTEN, OR HIS 
IDEAS CONCERNING THE PLAY AND PLAY- 
THINGS OF THE CHILD. Translated by 
JOSEPHINE JARVIS. I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This volume contains a practical elucidation of the 
theories of Froebel, and will be especially valuable to 
earnest educators, more particularly to parents, kin- 
dergartners, and primary-school teachers. Froebel 
explains very fully aud carefully hia motives for the 
entire p!an of the work and play of the kindergarten, 
and its purpose and influence on life. His words are 
full of suggestion to all who are interested, as he says, 
“in the right fostering of a child's impulse to busy 
itself with the care and oversight of childish occu- 
pations.” This, he says, is necessary in every direc- 
tion in the endeavor to lay a proper foundation for the 
early mevtal development of the child. The appear- 
ance of this book is timely, in view of the generally 
increasing interest in child study and its practical 
outcome. 


D. APPLETON & CO, PUBLISHERS, 
m] 72 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in ow 
store all French and German Grammars and Read 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Lmpurtea and American Books ip 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest 4, 
ces. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF., 
. Castor & Co., successors. 
Importers, Publishers, ana Booksellers ; the only 
authorized agency for Henry Holt Co. American 
agency for Co. ranch) publications. 
Remov 144 Tremont St. 
w school Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY pe & Co.. WM. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co., 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), Ginn & Co.,, HEATH & 
ete. Large assortment of Foreign ‘and 
iean Books, in the ancient and modern langu 
Subseriptions to periodicals. importa’ ons 
“= the European book —— 

. A. “KOEHLER CO. 


MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 Bast nth St., New York, 


BREED & KELLOGG’S Complete ‘Vourse in Language 

MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books). 

MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 

SHAW’S Physics by Kxperiment. 

ANDERNSON’S Histories, 

THOMSON’S Mathemayics, ete. w 
H. 1. 8MI J. D. WILLIAMS, 

Somerset 8St., ‘Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 
TAUGHT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORE CITY. 

Send for specimen pages of ‘ Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
Phonographic Instructor.”’ Used exclusively 

above schools. Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 83 Union Square, N. Y. 


Attend the Metropolitan School of Shorthand 95 Fifth 
Ave.,cor.17th St. Special course and rates to teachers. 


STORYLAND, by Harriet Lincoln Coolidge; 
stories for kindergarten primary school. 
Part I ; boards; 25 cents, postpaid 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 


Vol. XLI.—No. 16, 


American Piano Go Piano Collection, 


215 Pages. The cheapest strictly high-grade 
piano collection ever published. Fifty charming 
pieces. Handsome colored covers. 50 cents; by 
mail, 65 cents. 


“Royal Collection Reed-organ Music.” 


57 of the most pleasing and excellent examples of 
recent music f the parloc organ,—waltzes, marches, 
operatic selections, etc, Handsome covers, 50 
cents, postpaid. 


“Favorite Collection of Waltzes,” 


Just published. A fascinating volume of 48 
waltzes, new and old, which several generations 
bave played, or danced to, or been fond of. 160 
pages, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Choice Sacred Solos. 


Vol.1. 39songs for Soprano or Tenor. Vol. 2, 40 
songs for Contralto, Baritone, or Bass. Piano (or 
organ) accompaniment. Each volume has been made 
up from the best sacred music extant, Per volume, 
heavy paper, $1.00, postpaid. 


Perkins’ Vocal-Class Book. 


By W. O. Perkins. The !atest work for singing 
choir, or musical society. Including a clear 
and concise course of elementary instruction and 139 
compositions —glees, part songs, hymns, anthems, ete, 
Boards, 60 cents, postpaid, 


‘‘flinstrel Songs, Old and New.”’ 


102 songs, The most po pular collection of the kind 
in existence, containing the pick of the great minstrel 
successes, Piano (or organ) accompaniment. Heavy 
paper, $1.00, postpald. 


Memorial Day Songs and Hymns. 


18 beautiful songs and hymns, for Memorial Day 
services. ‘fhe choruses «re ar:anged for male voices. 
Paper, 25 cents, postpaid, 


Full Descriptive Circular of any Books mentioned 
will be sent FREE on application. 


Any book sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & OO., N. Y. eow 


Just Published. 


HANDBOOK OF COMMON THINGS 
AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 


With numerous illustrations. 18mo. Cloth. 60 cts. 


HANDBOOK OF POPULAR SCIEN‘ E, 


By JoHN author of Popular Readings in 
Science.” With bumerous illustrations. 18mo0, 


Cloth, 50 cents. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Pablishers and Importers, . . . 83 East 17th Street, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


faves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drili 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate 
Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


up to date 


and Recitations 
societies, Churches, etc. Samples 


Hmerson Colle 


ge of Oratory. 


LABGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Five Hundred Students. 
tematic course of study, including a complete system of Ph 
and the principles Philosophy of on. 


ical Training and 
Scientific and 


Has a tho h and s 
Voice Culture, Natural 
oractical work in every department. Chartered by the 


ge Summer Session at Martha’s Vineyard. 


pe “tor Illustrated Ca 


HENRY L. BOUT WICK, Sec’y, 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 


HANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


For the Training of Teachers and Amanuenses. 
Shorthand Teachers for public and private schools in demand. Course six months. New classes 


at the a = 9 of each month. System unequaled. Endorsed by leading educators 
ood. Correspondence solicited. Circular on ai Address MARY ALDERSO 


schools 


CHANDLER, 212 Sotumbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


In use in man 


(Opposite ** Youth’s Companion.’’) eow 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Are our specialty. 
Estimates on submitted 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, ;., 


A topically-arranged GENERAL Liprary List of the Standard Book 


lists promptly furnished. 


WHOLESALE BOOK DEALERS, 
nd 7 East Sixteenth St., NEW YORK. 


s of all Publishers mailed on application. 
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